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All-steel gondola and hopper cars have now been in service on 
a number of roads for a sufficiently long time to give a fairly 
accurate idea as to their possible life. On 


Life of one road 50-ton gondola cars used in 
Steel Freight coal and ore traffic are only now having 
—_— the floor sheets replaced, although they 


have been in service about 12 years. The 
underframes are in first-class condition and the side sheets in 
fair shape. With the new floor sheets it is expected that the 


life of the car will be extended, without excessive maintenance : 


costs, for another six or eight years. On hopper cars, or gon- 
dolas with hoppers, the side sheets opposite the hoppers usually 
go first because of pounding upon them to loosen the coal and 
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ore so that it will flow freely. As unloading machines have come 
into more general use, this trouble is decreasing and in some 
cases gondola cars are having the hoppers removed and replaced 
with a level floor. On one road the expanded metal top sides 
on coke cars are being replaced after eight years of service. 
The expanded metal has rusted out where it is fastened to the 
framing members, but is otherwise in good condition. The ex- 
pense of replacing it is not large and is much less than would be 
the cost of maintenance of wooden racks or the cost of hauling 
about the greater weight of either steel or wooden sides, As 
facilities have been improved for handling repairs to steel freight 
cars, the trouble in maintaining them has grown less, until now 
they are giving no more and probably less trouble than the 
wooden cars which they replaced. 


With the increase in the cost of car maintenance, due principally 
to the rougher treatment freight cars receive in the long trains 
of today and in hump yards, steel ends 

Steel Ends are coming to be considered an economical 

for adjunct in car construction. In the words 

of one prominent mechanical officer, “the 
steel end is going to offer a very fortunate 
and economical solution after the years of trouble we have had 
with box car equipment due to the ends bulging and tearing 
out.” The end is the most vulnerable part of the body of a 
car, with the possible exception of the door, and by the use of the 
steel end a structure of more uniform strength is obtained. On 
several roads the cost of these ends has been proved to be en- 
tirely justified on new equipment, as well as old equipment, with 
a probable life of six to ten years, that is receiving general re- 
pairs. 


Box Cars 


The two-piece steel ends seem to be more popular, as 
they are easier to handle and ship, and in case of damage will 
be more economical to repair. In some cases, such as the Union 
Pacific cars described in the February 5 issue of the Rai/way 
Age Gazette, three pieces are used on account of the large size 
of the car. A canvass of five roads shows that'no serious diffi- 
culty is experienced in the maintenance of these ends and in 
case of an accident it has been found cheaper to replace them 
than the wooden ends. Any deformation may be easily straight- 
ened, and cases have been known in which steel ends have 
been bulged out 6 or 8 in., due to a sudden shock, with no other 
injury to the car. 


To the average civil engineer in railway service construction 
seems to make a stronger appeal than maintenance of way work. 
There are a number of reasons for this. 

The Engineer Popular fancy always connects the railway 

in engineer with the location of new roads, 

the bridging of canyons and the tunneling 
of mountains. In other words, he is re- 
garded as a pioneer and a wonder worker, and there can be 
but little doubt that it is these notions of him which prompt 
the high school graduate to select engineering as a profession. 
In the technical school this same feeling prevails. Almost all 
the training is directed toward design and construction. Lec- 
tures are given by engineers engaged in construction work and 
such inspection trips as are made usually cover new work or 
reconstruction. In actual practice there is also a certain fas- 
cination about the construction project, the satisfaction of seeing 
the work develop from day to day, an appeal which holds as long 
as it is in progress but which quickly wanes when the job is fin- 
ished. On the other hand, maintenance of way is largely of a 
routine character, and is surrounded with no glamor. In fact, 
the public is largely ignorant of its character or very ex- 
istence, and to the engineering graduate it seems uninteresting. 
Considered purely from the standpoint of material gain, how- 
ever, maintenance possesses several advantages over construc- 
tion. The permanence of employment neutralizes any possible 


Maintenance Work 


advantage in the rate of pay in favor of the construction man. 
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It also makes it possible for those engaged in maintenance to 
establish permanent homes. But most important of all is the un- 
limited opportunity maintenance of way work affords for gain- 
ing intimate familiarity with railway operation, not to say of the 
entire science of transportaton; for the railways and the engi- 
neers themselves are beginning to look to the operating positions 
as offering opportunities for the increased usefulness of the engi- 
neer. The relative permanence of employment is well illustrated at 
the present time. There have been few periods when so many 
competent and experienced construction engineers were out of 
work. In the maintenance of way department, on the other hand, 
the prevailing measures for retrenchment have not seriously af- 
fected the trained men. While great reductions have been made 
in the number of laborers it has not been practicable or advisable 
to reduce the supervision to any great extent. There is growing 
demand for trained men in the maintenance of way department. 
The increasing density of traffic, the diversity of the problems, 
and the labor situation are calling for the best talent available. 
The principal difficulty with the technically trained man has been 
a lack of proper appreciation on his part of the practical fea- 
tures of the work, due partly to a disinclination to serve the 
necessary apprenticeship and partly to a lack of training in the 
college; for most of the technical schools have made little effort 
to readjust their courses of study to meet the changes taking 
place in the railway business. 

PREFERRED STOCK IN EXCHANGE FOR FIRST MORTGAGE 

BONDS 


A’ outline of the plan for the reorganization of the Missouri 

Pacific without receivership was published in the Railway 
Age Gazette of July 9, page 82. The proposal that holders of 
such a very large volume of securities should agree to a plan 
of reorganization in which they must make very considerable 
sacrifices of at least paper values shows a degree of faith in 
human nature on the part of the banking house making the pro- 
posal that is not usually credited to bankers as a class. Of the 
many interesting features of the plan none is of greater interest 
or throws more light on the complexities of railroad financing 
than the proposal that the holders of certain absolutely first 
mortgage bonds secured at a rate of less than $12,000 a mile 
shall exchange these bonds for preferred stock. First lien 
divisional mortgage bonds at the rate of $12,000 a mile one would 
think would be about as conservative an investment as could be 
secured, providing, of course, that the railroad ran through ter- 
ritory which would justify any railroad at all. 

One of the divisional mortgage bond issues for which the 
holders are asked to make the exchange to preferred stock is 
the Lexington division first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The 
Lexington division is 57 miles long and runs from Sedzlia, Mo., 
to Lexington. It forms, therefore, one of the feeders of the 
Missouri Pacific system, and this 57-mile line would need to 
earn only $600 per mile net, or a total of $34,200 a year, to pay 
the interest on this issue. The conclusion to be drawn from the 
fact that holders of these bonds are asked to exchange them 
for preferred stock apparently is that, in the opinion of the 
bankers, this line could not be operated independently from 
the rest of the Missouri Pacific system and earn $34,200 a year 
on the average over good and bad years. To the holder of 
these bonds the question pretty surely arises as to whether or 
not the bankers are asking for a larger sacrifice than is justified 
because of a belief that the holders of these bonds cannot get 
together or are not likely to get together and insist on a fore- 
closure sale and the independent operation of their little line. 
Of course this is a question of fact which could only be deter- 
mined by a very careful study of traffic conditions on this line, 
and since the bankers have made such a careful study, the pre- 
sumption is that this is not a bluff but an honest estimate of 
the facts. If it were not, presumably some one would buy up a 
large enough block of these bonds to get control of the situation 
and force a foreclosure sale. 


The situation illustrates quite remarkably clearly the fact 
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which investors in railroad securities have been so slow to 
recognize, namely, that a first mortgage is no better than an 
unsecured debenture on a railroad property which does not 
have the carning power to meet its interest charges. “Until 
within recent years about the last thing that an investor who 
was offered railroad bonds asked was where his railroad was 
or what the density of freight and passenger traffic on it was 
This Missouri Pacific situation is also a good illustration of the 
apparent wisdom of railroad companies which are consolidating 
all of their mortgage debt and issuing a blanket mortgage cover- 
ing the entire system, with liberal provisions for future financing 
and refunding. The investors can make some intelligent estimate 
of what he is getting in the bonds issued under a mortgage like 
this, and what the security back of his bonds is. The real se- 
curity back of the bonds is the earning power of the road. Of 
the earning power of the system as a whole even the investor 
who knows very little about railroad affairs can get impartial 
information either from the figures published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or by the annual reports of the company 
itself which are compiled in accordance with the rules made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





LOWER PASSENGER FARES AND HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


RESIDENT UNDERWOOD of the Erie has started an in- 
teresting discussion by his recent interviews concerning the 
readjustment of railway rates in this country. He is quoted as 
having said that he is not in favor of increasing passenger rates. 
On the contrary, he favors reducing them to one cent a mile and 
then raising freight rates 20 per cent. His proposal has called 
forth considerable comment, some of which is quite astonishing. 
Seth Low, president of the National Civic Federation, writes to 
the New York Times to say that he has long recommended that 
our railways adopt the policy of making their passenger rates 
relatively low and their freight rates relatively high. This, as 
he points out, is the policy of the state railways of Europe, and 
is popular, because while almost everybody directly pays passenger 
fares, only comparatively few directly pay freight rates. 

The most astounding expressions of all come from an entirely 
unexpected source. We have always regarded the Christian 
Science Monitor as an unusually fair and intelligent newspaper, 
but in its issue of July 15, it published an editorial entitled, 
“Lower Passenger Fares,” which discloses either an ignorance or 
an unfairness, or a combination of the two that is surprising. 
“All things considered,” according to the Monitor, “transporta- 
tion is higher in the United States today than it has been at any 
time since the introduction of the railroad. Tens of 
thousands of people in the United States who would gladly see 
America, if not first, at least sometime, are prevented from seeing 
it at all by the almost prohibitive cost of travel.” Reduced fares, 
according to this new, but entirely cocksure, authority on trans- 
portation, would quadruple the passenger business of our rail- 
ways and greatly increase their profits. 

It would be somewhat surprising if it should be found that 
Seth Low and the Christian Science Monitor know more about 
what is good for the railways as well as the public than all of 
the experienced railway managers who are now seeking advances 
in passenger fares. It might be said that Mr. Underwood, at 
least knows what he is talking about. There is no question 
about that. But Mr. Underwood was very careful to say that he 
was not advocating merely a reduction in passenger fares. “My 
plan,” he said, “is not only to reduce passengers to one cent a 
mile, but to increase freight rates 20 per cent on the average.” 
The application of this reduction in passenger fares and this in- 
crease in freight rates to the Erie’s business would, on the basis 
of the present traffic, reduce its passenger earnings about $3,000,- 
000 a year and increase its freight earnings about $8,500,000 a 
year, thereby adding $5,500,000 to its net earnings. You bet Mr. 
Underwood knew what he was talking about! He always does. 

But he was not expecting, as the Christian Science Monitor 
seemed to think, to get an increase in profits from an increase 
in passenger business. On the contrary, he said that if one cent 
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a mile would not cover the cost of the passenger service, “what- 
ever adverse balance there might be should be absorbed in the 
freight earnings where it would not be felt.’ The application 
of Mr. Underwood’s plan to the railways of the United States as 
a whole would, if there were no change whatever in the amount 
of traffic, increase their net earnings over $90,000,000 a year, 
simply because an increase of 20 per cent in their freight rates 
would increase their freight earnings that much more than the 
reduction of their passenger rate to one cent a mile would reduce 
their passenger earnings. 

But what of the Christian Science Monitor’s statement that 
transportation now costs more than ever before? It is simply not 
true. Both passenger fares and sleeping car fares are lower 
on the whole than ever before. And what of its contention that 
if passenger rates were reduced there would be such a large in- 
crease in passenger business that the profits of the railways from 
that source would be increased? Jn the first place, contrary to 
its assumption, passenger rates are reduced voluntarily for the 
express purpose of enabling people to “see America first.” At 
the very time its editorial appeared there were special rates in 
effect between practically all points in the United States for vaca- 
tion trips, trips to the fairs on the Pacific coast, etc., which 
averaged only 1% cents to 1% cents a mile. It estimated the cost 
of a trip from Boston or New York to Chicago at from $25 to 
$45, when, as a matter of fact, the regular fare between New York 
and Chicago by all except two roads is $19.10, and there was in 
effect a round trip summer tourist rate between Chicago and 
New York of $28.65. 

Now as to the wonderful effect that would be produced by a 
reduction in fares in increasing traffic: In 1907 many of the 
states passed two-cent fare laws on the theory that a reduction 
in the regular rate would increase business. In the seven years 
before these laws were passed the number of passengers carried 
by the railways of the United States increased 59 per cent, while 
in the seven years afterward it increased 21 per cent. A few 
years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered a re- 
duction of 20 per cent in the rates for upper berths in sleeping 
cars. It was expected that this would increase the demand for 
upper berths. As a matter of fact, the proportion of upper berths 
sold since that time has decreased a fraction of one per cent. 
The average passenger fare of the Erie railroad, which has a line 
between New York and Chicago, is 1.56 cents. The average 
rates by way of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
are substantially higher, excess fares being charged on many 
of their trains. But in spite of this difference in rates the density 
of passenger traffic of both the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania is very much larger than that of the Erie. The average 
rate per passenger per mile of the railways of Germany is very 
much lower than that of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
The population per mile of railway in Germany is much larger 
than that in the states in which the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford operates. In spite of these facts, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford has developed a greater passenger traffic per 
mile than the railways of Germany. Again, the average rate per 
passenger per mile in the United States is two cents; the average 
rate on the New York, New Haven & Hartford is 1.7 cents. This 
is not a very great difference in rates. Nevertheless, the New 
Haven has a passenger traffic density five and a half times as 
great as the average in the United States, and it has developed it 
without any such reduction in its fares as the Christian Science 
Monitor proposes. 

What is the explanation of the foregoing facts? Why have 
not compulsory reductions in passenger fares and in the rates 
for upper berths stimulated business? Why does the large ma- 
jority of the passenger business between New York and Chicago 
move by way of the railways which charge the highest rates? 
Why has the New Haven, with a higher rate and a smaller 
density of population, developed a denser passenger traffic than 
the railways of Germany? One reason is that service counts 
for as much and even more in developing passenger business than 
reductions in rates. Experience has shown that a reduction 
in the regular rate has no more tendency to increase pas- 
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senger traffic than it has to increase the amount of travel in 
upper berths. The things which stimulate passenger traffic on 
our railways are an increase in the service or a reduction from 
the regular rate, carrying with it a right to the best service. 
The second reason for some of the facts given above is a differ- 
ence in the density of population. The New Haven has five and 
a half times as dense a passenger traffic as the average railway 
in this country, not because its average rate is somewhat lower, 
but chiefly because it operates in a territory with a dense 
population. 

Even if a reduction of passenger fares did cause a great in- 
crease in passenger business, it would make it necessary to run 
many more passenger trains, which in turn would cause an in- 
crease in operating expenses that would more than consume 
the increase in earnings. The New Haven road has as large a 
passenger business as the Christian Science Monitor predicts 
other roads would have if fares were reduced and it gets a 
higher average rate than the Monitor thinks other roads should 
charge, and yet the chairman of the New Haven, who ought to 
know, has testified that even on its present rate the cost of 
operating its passenger trains is so great as to leave no net 
earnings with which to pay taxes or a return on investment. 
Such a reduction in passenger fares as Mr. Underwood proposes 
would make the passenger business of all railways unremunera- 
tive. It would bankrupt a road like the New Haven, which 
derives one-half of its revenue from its passenger business. 

Another of its effects, as foreseen by Mr. Underwood, would 
be to make it necessary to pay a deficit in the passenger busi- 
ness from the earnings of the freight business. This is precisely 
what is done on those state railways of Europe on which, as 
Mr. Low has pointed out, passenger rates are made relatively 
low and freight rates relatively high. No expert who ever studied 
the figures has any doubt that the German railways suffer losses 
on their passenger business which are made good from their 
relatively high freight rates. 

Is it fair to make those who directly or indirectly pay freight 
rates bear not only the cost of freight transportation, but also 
part of the cost of passenger transportation? We do not believe 
it is. Is such a policy legal? The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has indicated that the passenger business even on the 
present rates is unremunerative, and that advance in these rates 
are one source from which the railways should increase their 
net earnings. How, as a practical matter, can the railways hope 
to reduce their passenger rates and more than offset the effect 
by increases in their freight rates when the body which controls 
their rates tells them that they should increase their passenger 
rates and will not permit them to make any very large general 
advances in their freight rates? Again, the United States Su- 
preme Court has held in the Norfolk & Western and in other 
cases that each branch of the service, passenger and freight, 
should earn enough to pay its own way. In other words, how- 
ever attractive, theoretically Mr. Underwood’s plan may be to 
some roads, its execution, it would appear, would be both im- 
practicable and unconstitutional; and to railways handling a 
large passenger business the plan is decidedly unattractive. 

From the point of view of the railways it makes no difference 
so long as their earnings are adequate, whether they receive 
exactly proportionate amounts of them from the passenger and 
freight services or a disproportionately small part of them from 
one branch of the service and a disproportionately large part of 
them from the other. But it does make a great deal of difference 
to them and to the public how such questions are discussed, 
because ignorant and misleading discussions of them, such as 
appeared in the Christian Science Monitor, have frequently led to 
ignorant and harmful legislation. One of the great misfortunes 
of this country is that there are so many people who have had 
no experience in railway affairs and never devoted a week to 
the study of them, who nevertheless, doubtless as the result of 
inspiration, know more about them than all the men who have 
devoted their lives to railway operation or to the study of trans- 
portation problems. This misfortune is much aggravated when 
gentlemen who have learned so much more by inspiration and 
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absorption than others have by years of experience and study 
break into the editorial sanctums of influential papers or into 
legislative and regulating bodies. 


OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAY STOCK 


WNERSHIP of the stock of American railways at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, was distributed 
among 622,284 stockholders with an average holding of only 
$13,958 par value, according to a compilation just made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics from the returns of the railways 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. These figures, as shown 
in the accompanying table, are based on returns from &37 roads 
operating 254,387 miles of line, and 450 non-operating roads, 
making a total of 1,287 companies, with a total outstanding 
capital stock of $8,685,764,125. This includes 171 Class I roads 
having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over, 271 Class 
II roads with revenues between $100,000 and $1,000,000, and 395 
Class III roads with revenues of less than $100,000. 

The compilation thus covers practically all of the railways of 
the country, excepting only a few for which data were not 
available, and presents the number of stockholders as shown on 
the books of the companies and reported to the Interstate Com- 





District and Class Average amount 
of capital Miles 
stock of 
per stock- single 
holder, track 
par value operated 


Number 
of stock- 
Number holders, 
f June 30, 
1914 


Capital 
stock 
outstanding, 
par value 

Unitep States. 

Operatirg roads— 
1 520,918 $6,774,840,346 $13,006 
10,040 441,579,609 

8,480 134,782,574 
539,438 7,351,202,529 

82,846 1,334,561,596 
622,284 8,685,764,125 


Total operating roads 
Non-operating roads ..... 
Total United States. . 
Eastern DistTRICtT. 
Operating roads— 
Class I 2,572,849,742 
123,930,909 
36,832,378 
2,733,613,029 
745,695,994 
3,479,309,023 
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Non-operating roads .... 
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SouTHERN District. 


Operating roads— 
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956,612,500 
91,990,650 
40,284,625 
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68,284,450 
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25,510 
14,553 
24,425 


Total operating roads 
Non-operating roads ..... 
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WESTERN l)ISTRICT. 


"48,354.89 


47,376 


Operating roads— 
Class 
Class II 
Class III 
Total operating roads 
Non- art gd roads ... 
Total Western Dist. 450 


263,103 3,245,378,104 
225,658,050 
57,665,571 18,975 

3,528,701,725 13,136 
520,581,152 194,683 

4,049,282,877 14,925 


12,335 
90,735 
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merce Commission. For some reason, however, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has never found these figures sufficiently 
interesting to publish them in its statistical reports. 

For the Class I roads, operating 224,550 miles, the average 
holding per stockholder was $13,006, for the Class II roads 
$43,932, and for the Class III roads $15,894, making an average 
for all operating roads of $13,628 The average for the non- 
operating roads was $16,109. For the roads in the eastern district 
the average holding per stockholder was $11,460, for the southern 
district $24,425, and for the western district $14,925. Relatively 
large holdings per stockholder are shown for Class II roads and 
for non-operating roads in the western district, due to the fact 
that many small roads are owned in whole or in part by other 
railways or by mining or other industrial corporations. 

The popular notion that the railways of the United States are 
owned by Wall Street has been pretty thoroughly exploded in 
recent years along with many other fallacies that have caused a 
great deal of trouble in their time. It is not so well understood 
that the ownership of the American transportation system really 
constitutes it one of our most democratic institutions. The 
Lreau of Railway Economics therefore has performed a useful 
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service in investigating this subject and showing authoritatively 
how the stock of our railways is held. 

Never before was the ownership of American railways so 
widely distributed. In 1904, 1,182 companies reported 327,785 
stockholders. In 1914 this total was exceeded by 20 of the leading” 
railway companies, which had 376,897 stockholders on their books. 
The same roads in 1904 had 153,610, so that the increase in 10 
years was 146.7 per cent. The Pennsylvania Railroad last year 
had over 90,000 stockholders of which 48 per cent were women. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was second in the list with 
39,825 and five other roads, the New York Central, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Union Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Southern Pacific, all had over 25,000. 

Of the $8,685,764,125 capital stock outstanding $3,019,020,981, 
or 34.78 per cent received no dividend during the year, accord- 
ing to Interstate Commerce Commission reports. The dividends 
paid averaged 5.2 on all of the stock outstanding so that the 
average stockholder received an income of $625.81 on his in- 
vestment. Even this rate of dividend was not earned from the 
operations .of the year and the total amount of dividends paid— 
$451,262,197—includes $196,931,595 of dividends declared out of 
surplus, a very large percentage of which represents duplication 
in the form of dividends paid out of the treasury of the com- 
pany into that of another and used to make up the dividend paid 
by the latter to the public. The total for the year was also 
swelled considerably by the extra dividend of $74,020.372 de- 
clared by the Union Pacific in distributing its holdings of 
Southern Pacific stock, which reduced the regular dividend on 
the Union Pacific from 10 to 8 per cent. 

The bureau’s compilation takes no account of the owner- 
ship of railway bonds, as there are no data from which this 
can be shown. The total funded indebtedness of the railways in 
1914 was $11,566,541,553, and although there is no record of the 
distribution of these securities we do know that at least in- 
directly it is much wider than that of railway stocks. Railway 
bonds are largely held by banks, insurance companies and 
educational and benevolent institutions and thus form the basis 
of the security and earning power of the savings and small in- 
vestments of a very large proportion of the public. It has been 
estimated that the insurance companies alone, with over 34,000,000 
life insurance policies, have over $1,500,000,000 invested in rail- 
road securities, while the savings banks, with nearly 11,000,000 
depositors, in 1913, held $821,552,244. State banks held $65,- 
501,389 and loan and trust companies $297,234,766, so that there 
are at least 45,000,000 savings and insurance investments largely 
dependent on railroad securities. 
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Poor’s Manual of Public Utilities, 1915. 


Published by Poor’s Manual Com- 
New York. 2,280 pages. Price $7.50. 
This is the third annual number of this standard manual of 
public utilities. It is the most comprehensive manual covering 
this class of companies that is published, and the fact that it is 
compiled under the direction’ of Poor’s Manual Company guar- 
antees a high standard of accuracy and authority. In many 
states public utility coroporations are required to make reports 
to state commissions, but in the majority of instances the statis- 
tics which these state commissions compile are confusing rather 
than illuminating and are generally published so long after the 
expiration of the fiscal year as to be of comparatively small 
value. The investor, therefore, is largely dependent on infor- 
mation in the manuals. The inter-relation of public utility com- 
panies under the present trend of their development is particu- 
larly complicated. Poor’s Manual of Industrials shows sub- 
sidiary, controlled and affiliated companies in conjunction with 
the parent company, and in most cases a lucid statement is given 
of the relation of one company to another. Poor’s manuals con- 
sist of the Manual of Railroads, issued in January; of the Manual 
of Public Utilities, just issued, and the Manual of Industrials, 
which will be issued in a few weeks. 
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The Essential Qualities of Good Steel Rails’ 


A Discussion of the Defects in the Present Sections 
and in the Methods of Manufacture, with Remedies 


By GusTAveE LINDENTHAL 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


In the beginning of the steel rail industry, 40 or 50 years ago, 
the details of fabrication were left almost wholly to the manu- 
facturer, who could then claim with some reason to know more 
about the matter than the consumer. The time has arrived 
when the rail consumers themselves must now take the lead in 
determining certain details of manufacture, which will insure 
thoroughly sound steel, but they must also expect to pay, at 
least for a time, a higher price for better steel and for better 
rails. 

Towards that first requisite of sound ingots should be di- 
rected all efforts at any reasonable cost. Not one of the present 
specifications for steel rails insures through its provisions thor- 
oughly sound ingots. The external defects of flaws and seams, 
etc., are more readily discovered by inspection and tests than 
the insidious internal defects, caused by unsound metal which 
are in fact discovered only by chance, notwithstanding the 
closest inspection. The only way to prevent internal defects 
is to insist on methods of manufacture that will absolutely avoid 
them. It would not be unjust, that the rail manufacturers 
should share with the railroads responsibility and damages for 
such accidents as can be traced to defective rails. Now the 
railroads alone are responsible. 

Modifications of methods must be metallurgically sound and 
reasonable in cost. Unbalanced rail sections, meaning those with 
thick heads and thin webs and flanges, should be given up. For 
these the railroads alone are responsible. Really good and tough 
rails cannot be made that way. Neither can good rails be made 
by rolling them in the fewest number of passes and finishing at 
a high heat. But this is the only way the present form of heavy 
rails with thin flanges which get cold in the rolling while the 
thick heads are still waxy, can be finished without breaking the 
rolls. 

It is known that ordinarily the manufacturing difficulties are 
not in the melting furnace, but that the defects of fabrication as 
regards soundness of steel occur mostly after the metal is 
teemed into the ingot molds. Thereafter the defects in steel 
arise mainly from five causes: blow-holes, piping, segregation, 
enclosure of slag, oxides, and other foreign matter, and a coarse 
crystalline structure. The first four causes occur in the ingots, 
the fifth in the rolling. 

It is generally recognized that small blow-holes are not harm- 
ful and are readily welded up in rolling and that larger blow- 
holes can be avoided by the addition of aluminum, put in the 
form of small shot into the bottom of the ladle before filling it. 
Ferro-titanium and ferro-silicon are used for the same pur- 
pose. All oxides, sulphides and other chemical impurities, also 
any particles of furnace lining that may be in the fluid steel, 
will, if given sufficient time, float up into the slag on top. This 
self-cleansing process, by holding the metal in the ladle before 
teeming, is held to be very important, and an interval of at least 
ten minutes, depending upon local conditions, should be allowed 
for that purpose. 

In the present practice the metal is teemed as a rule from the 
ladle into the ingot forms as quickly as it can be conveyed 
after the addition of the ferro-manganese, and there is not al- 
lowed sufficient time for the cleansing of the steel bath from im- 
purities before teeming. Thirty to forty minutes are consumed 
before the steel is all run out of the ladle into the ingot molds, 
but during that time the currents set up in the steel interfere 
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with and prevent the rising of the impurities into the slag, 
therefore the importance of keeping the metal still before 
pouring. 

Metallurgists agree that the addition of aluminum reduces 
blow-holes, but increases piping; and piping facilitates segre- 
gation. In all rail specifications piping and segregation are 
treated as unavoidable evils imposed, as it were, by an inscrutable 
providence upon steel making. The only provision in rail speci- 
t.cations against their mischievous effect upon the soundness 
cf steel is a requirement for discard from the upper part of the 
ingot. 

As the extent of pipe varies with every ingot and may reach 
all the way from 15 to 80 per cent down into it, the amount of 
discard would need in fact to be determined for each individual 
ingot. That is not practicable in the press of the mill operations, 
and cannot be very well followed up by the inspectors. The 
amount of discard is therefore assumed at some convenient per- 
centage, but practically is left to the working force of the manu- 
facturer. If the extent of pipe and discard could be readily 
ascertained for each ingot, it would be an easy matter to com- 
pensate the railmaker for the remelting. But this not being 
practicable, the matter is really left to chance, and all precautions 
of the railmaker for soumid steel and all the precautions of the 
rail buyer come to naught by this “hit or miss method” to which 
must be ascribed the largest share of blame for unsound steel 
rails. Even a discard of 30 per cent is proven by experience 
to be no real protection. 

As pointed out many times by metallurgists, the fundamental 
requisite for obtaining solid ingots is the maintenance of a 
fluid top and sinkhead for filling up automatically and quickly 
any cavities formed in the ingot by shrinkage during cooling. 
Stated more correctly, cavities must not be allowed to form at 
all because immediately upon the formation of a cavity segre- 
gation takes place, which cannot be cured thereafter by filling 
the frozen cavity with fluid metal. 

In all discussions on this subject, it is admitted that if the 
ingot were cast with the big end up, and the top of the steel 
kept fluid so that it shall be the last to solidify, no deep pipe 
would form and no segregation would occur in the interior of 
the ingot. There are a number of well-known methods to this 
end. Some of them are complicated and patented; others are 
simple and not patented. All of them, however, cause extra 
cost and labor, and will therefore not be used unless made 
specifically a part of the contract and paid for. 

In the present practice, pipe and segregation, being at the 
smaller end of the ingot, pass into the rolls first, are closed up 
and squeezed into the metal and lengthened in the rolling to an 
unknown extent, forming interior seams and defects which can- 
not be discovered by inspection. This inferior method of roll- 
ing should be prohibited by the specifications. Cropping may 
or may not remove pipes. It is a mere chance and pretense. 
Only successive croppings and a microscopic examination of the 
cropped ends will lead to the discovery of the interior defects, 
and that it is impossible with the thousands of rails rolled in a 
mill in a day. 

Sound ingots, free from blow-holes, pipes, segregation and in- 
ternal impurities are, however, only the preliminaries for the 
rolling of good rails. Wearing quality, great resistance to 
abrasion, great strength and toughness to resist the violent 
reversional stresses are necessary, and those qualities depend 
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not only upon the chemica] ‘cbmpgsition of steel but most. im- 
portantly also upon the fineness “of “grait, whiclr isdeveloped 
in the procéss of rolling. 

In practice the number of passescare made asfew as possible 
so as to have for the rolling train the largest possible. output in 
a given time. That does not put the kind of work upon the 
plastic steel that will break up the coarse crystals, which form 
during the higher heat in the ingots and blooms. There is also 
considerable doubt as to whether the so-called continuous proc- 
ess, that is, forming the rail in one continuous operation from 
the blast furnace or mixer to the finishing pass does not produce 
a sleazy metal unsuited to the formation of fine grained texture. 

All existing specifications permit the rails to be finished at 
too high a heat which is evidenced by the high shrinkage allow- 
ance at the saws (5% to 73% in. prescribed for 33-ft. rail when it 
should be about 4 in.). This contributes to but is not the sole 
cause of coarse crystalline structures in the thick part of the 
rail, that is, the head, just where a fine grain is most wanted to 
resist abrasion and peening from the heavy driving wheels. 

For the high finishing heat the rail-makers have a good ex- 
cuse in the thin webs and flanges of the heavy rail sections. 
The flanges would otherwise cool down too quickly and get 
dark in the rolling, while the head is still at a bright heat. 
It has been recognized, therefore, that reform must commence 
with the rail section. Web and flanges should be thicker, and 
the head if possible thinner, so that the metal may keep a more 
even heat during rolling and cool more uniformly after rolling, 
avoiding iarge internal stresses. In a well-balanced rail section 
it is easier to break up the coarse crystals of the higher heat, 
permitting the finer crystalline structure to be produced by the 
work of rolling at the lower heat, and finish the rail near the 
point of recalescence (675 deg. C.). 

In respect to blooming, roughing and finishing and the num- 
ber, of passes the practice in rail mills is not uniform. The num- 
ber of passes from the ingot to the finished rail without re- 
heating varies in different mills from 15 to 30, and the time 
from the ingot to the finished rail from 3 to 6 minutes. More 
time should be given to the last five or six passes of the rail 
through the rolls. It is not indifferent, whether the rail passes 
through the rolls at 10 ft. per second as now, or at a much 
slower speed. At the higher speed the pressure from the rolls 
may be sufficient to penetrate through thin metal, as in the web 
or the base of the rail, but it does not seem to be sufficient for 
penetration through the 2% in. of metal in the head. It will pro- 
duce in the head a fine grain, only near the surface if at all, 
leaving the interior of the head coarse grained and weak. The 
fact that thick rolled metal is weaker than thin metal is long 
established, and allowance is made for it in all specifications for 
structural material and boiler plates, but no specific allowance has 
yet been made for it in rail specifications. 

For the rolling of heavy rail sections the speed of the last 
five or six passes should be very much less than the speed per- 
mitted by present practice, which is about 600 ft. per minute. 
It should not exceed 4 ft. per second to commence with as an 
experiment. It is plain, that the cost will be greater, because 
the tonnage run per rolling train will be less. The railmakers 
will therefore not volunteer to change their practice. The 
merits of this method of roiling rails is disputed by some mill 
men for lack of sufficient experiments, but at least the great 
need of such experiments needs to be emphasized. 

For the further control of quality of steel the minimum num- 
ber of grains or pearlite cells per square inch of rail section 
should be guiding. It is fully as important as any tensional or 
bending test or as the drop test. The aim should be a minimum 
of 70,000 pearlite cells per square inch, nearly uniform over the 
whole section. It is obected that the measuring of cells in high 
carbon steels is not an easy matter, because of their undefined 
condition, but I am informed that steels finished at the proper 
heat, like tool steels, do not present that difficulty. Fine grain 
is the best evidence of properly worked steel, whether high car- 
Fineness of grain (70,000 per sq. in.) 


bon or alloy steel. 
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sometimes attained in present practice, in the smaller rail sec- 
tions, say under 70 Ib., but rather by accident than by design. 
As a rule the grain is finer in the base and web than in the 
head, for the reasons already stated. 

The drop. test, as ordinarily prescribed in rail specifications, 
is crude and not sufficient for judging the quality of the steel. 
Additional acceptance tests are necessary. From a practical point 
of view the inspection of rails should particularly concern it- 
self with the following features: 

1. At the furnace and ladle, seeing that the proper method 
and time (minimum 10 min.) is given for the self-cleansing of 
the steel. 

2. At the ingots, that the larger end be up and provided 
with a sinkhead. 

3. At the reheating furnace, that ingots are not exposed to 
an oxidizing flame and come out thoroughly heated at a uniform 
temperature. 

4. At the rolling train, seeing that the finishing temperature 
shall be below 700 deg. C., indicated by a dark red cherry color. 

The stiffness of a rail, that is, its capacity to distribute the 
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Comparison of Proposed Double Web Section with Other 
Recent Sections 


wheel load upon the ties, is measured by the moment of inertia. 
of its section, and the strength of a rail is measured by its sec- 
tion modulus. Each increases faster in proportion than the 
weight of the rail, so that a 100-lb. rail, although only 25 per 
cent heavier than an 80-lb. rail, is about 65 per cent stiffer and 
50 per cent stronger in bending strength for the same steel. 
But this is not enough for the 125 per cent increase of wheel 
loads and for the increased speeds. 

The 70- to 80-Ib. rail (with section modulus 10) was found to 
be strong enough for a wheel load of 15,000 lb. 20 years ago. 
For the 100-Ib. rail (with a section modulus of 15) the wheel loads 
should be limited to 22,500 Ib. Then it would be relatively as 
strong (on the same tie spacing) as the 80-lb. rail for the 15,000- 
Ib. wheel load, provided the steel were of equally good quality. 
But as the steel in the 100-lb. section is not of equal quality, 
the wheel load should not exceed 20,000 Ib. For the wheel loads 
of 30,000 to 34,000 Ib. of fast passenger engines now in use on 
the Pennsylvania and other trunk lines, the rail on the same 
tie spacing should have a section modulus of 20 to 22, which 
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would correspond to the 135-lb. rail now in use on the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. But even with such heavier rail, the 
relative safety of the track would not be greater than that on 
the best European railroads with their lighter wheel loads. That 
135-lb. rail is the heaviest in the United States. It is not a 
good-proportioned section. 

The new 125-lb. section, now experimentally used on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has the same strength and stiffness as 
the 135-lb. section of the Jersey Central. The saving of 10 lb. 
per yard is the result of a better distribution of metal. The 
head is lighter, the base narrower and the metal more evenly 
distributed, insuring better rolling properties. 

The carbon is 0.85 desired, against 0.70 desired in the 100-Ib. 
rail with phosphorus below 0.04 in both rails, open hearth steel. 
The aim is to get for the heavier section a harder rail with 
longer wearing capacity sustaining a greater wheel tonnage. 
On some curves the 100-lb. rail does not last’ more than three 
months while the 125-lb. harder rail will from present indica- 
tions, probably have a life of 9 to 12 months. We may conclude 
that on tangents the life of the harder rail will last probably 
under the exceptionally heavy wheel tonnage of that road, 10 
years against 7 years for the 100-lb. rail. The greater stiffness of 
rail, indicated by its larger moment of inertia (70 against 42 in 
the 100-lb. rail) is expected to notably decrease expenses for 
surfacing and track repairs. About 15,000 tons of these experi- 
mental sections have been ordered and laid in the track. 

Let us go a step further towards obtaining a fine grained 
durable rail of heavy section. There are reasons for doubt 
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whether any amount of care in the rolling of heavier Tee rails 
will produce in the head where it is most desired, a fine grain, 
toughness and high elastic limit uniformly throughout. The 
complaint is general as already stated, that the heavier Tee rail 
sections do not give as good wear and do not sustain the same 
wheel tonnage as the lighter rails. The greater strength of the 
heavier rail is necessary to better distribute the heavier wheel 
loads upon the ties, but its durability has been found to be less 
because apparently the resistance to abrasion of the coarse- 
grained metal is less. 

Heavy rail sections are therefore rather wasteful unless the 
same fine grain is obtained in them as in the light John Brown 
rail; and, most important of all, in the head. The limit in the 
Tee rail for a fine-grained head seems to be the 70-lb. section. 

Experienced rollers contend that the form of the Tee rail 
precludes good results on the large head of the heavier sections. 
It cannot get sufficient work. The rolling pressure upon the 
rail is sidewise, at night angles to the axis of the section and 
to the direction of the wheel pressure, whereas the heaviest 
pressure during rolling should be at right angles to the top to 
produce a tine grain in the thick head. The metal in the head 
is compressed in the most unfavorable direction, that is, cross- 
wise to the strains it will have to bear. There is much difficulty 
in filling out in rolling the head and base of the rail. The metal 
has to be coaxed, as it were, into the grooves for the head and 
base, the web receiving the most work and the head and base 
the least. As one of the most experienced rail makers remarked 
to me, if as much work could be put upon the head as now on 
the side of the web in the rolling there would be very few com- 
plaints about rails. 

All this leads me to think that a modified and enlarged form 
of the old inverted U shape or double-webbed section will 


answer better the purpose of a heavy rail than the Vignol or 
Tee shape. 


That section low in height of wrought iron was 
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used many years ago but could not be properly spliced, so it 
was abandoned tor the Vignol type. In the double-webbed rail 
the steel receives pressure from the first pass to the last vertically 
upon the head, producing the desired dense fine grain through- 
out its thickness. The metal can be first rolled out flat, then bent 
back to a form as shown in the sketch, and in the last few passes 
the rail receives its final form. The very method of its rolling 
should insure the denseness and toughness of the steel. 

On the point of economy of track we must consider that unless 
the heavier rails carry more wheel tonnage than the lighter rails 
the track expenses will be largely increased. It is important 
from an economic point of view to increase the wearing quality 
of the heavier rails. This can only be so if the steel is of finer 
grain and better quality than that heretofore obtained. I have 
no statistics on hand of the wearing quality of rails, but an 
average on tangents and curves of 100,000,000 tons is probably 
considered a good record for 100-lb. rails. A wheel tonnage of 
375,000,000 is reported for exceptionally good 100-Ib. rails, last- 
ing 12 years with prevailing passenger traffic on the New York 
Central. It would seem reasonable to expect a wheel tonnage of 
500,000,000 for the double-webbed rail, with the finer grain and 
greater resistance to abrasion, which surely can be obtained. 
There are tracks on the Pennsylvania on which the daily wheel 
tonnage from prevailing heavy freight is 300,000 or 150,000 per 
rail. The double-webbed rail should last there about ten years 
on tangents. 

An experiment with a few miles of track laid with the double- 
webbed rail will show results in a year. There is no difficulty in 
making a splice as strong as for the Tee rail. For switches 
and frogs, et<., it need not be used. The Tee rail can readily be 
connected to the double-webbed rail by a special rail joint. 


DISCUSSION BY DR. P. H. DUDLEY 

I have been able in the last decade to replace Bessemer metal 
of 0.10 phosphorus and 0.50 carbon, with open hearth steel in 
which the failures are reduced to less than 1/15 of what they 
were in the same sections of Bessemer metal. The service tests 
show that progress is being made, at least in my own practice. 

The rail can be loaded only through the wheel load contacts 
of the passing equipment, therefore, under each wheel specific 
deflections are produced in the rails in the equilibrium depres- 
sion. The stremmatograph record of the strains shows that the 
wheel spacing governs the span of the bending rails instead of 
that of the flexible crosstie supports. This must be considered 
in any final mathematical analysis, for it has been established by 
physical measurements of precision. 

The relations of the stresses to the supports constitute the 
engineering difference between the work of the metal of the rail 
and of a‘bridge girder, for the former is a constant section for 
the length occupied and supported by contsruction, while the 
latter is suspended for its full length between the pier supports, 
and the complexity and massiveness of the structure must in- 
crease with the length of the span. 

There is, as would be expected, in the different types of loco- 
motives a marked difference in the amount of unit fiber stresses 
produced per pound of static construction due to the number of 
wheels and the spacing of the driving and running wheels to sub- 
divide and distribute the total load and the expended tractive 
effort. The stremmatograph tests prove that the law of mechanics 
for single deflections in simple beams applies to each and all of 
the specific deflections in the rail under each wheel contact on 
their flexible crosstie supports in the momentary equilibrium 
depression, though with more constraint than for the simple beam. 

The unit strains in the rail increase under wheels as the wheel 
spacing is augmented, and the load on the trailing wheels is 
reduced to two-thirds or less of that upon the drivers owing to 
the double spacing between the driver and tender wheels. Even 
this loading usually produces the maximum strain for the wheels 
of the locomotive. In designing locomotives for light rails 
superintendents of motive power space the drivers close together 
and use smaller drivers close spaced for freight locomotives to 
reduce the strains in the rail. They do not concentrate great 
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loads on one or two driving wheels, but use moderate axle loads 
on three, four or even five pairs of drivers for the modern types 
of efficient locomotives. The practical effect of the subdivided 
load is, that as the truck wheels produce the transitory depression 
of the rail from the trackman’s surface to its position in the 
equilibrium depression for the drivers, we obtain under them 
the partial results of the constrained beam by the efficient manner 
of loading the rail by the front four wheel.truck, and followed by 
the trailer and tender wheels. 

The New York Central distributed the weight and metal in 
the sections for girders of greater stiffness than the general 
practice, believing that it was essential for the highest standard 
of track that sections should have sufficient stiffness with mode- 
rate unit stresses to distribute one-fourth to one-third or more 
of the wheel effects to the wheel spacing, and relieve each cross- 
tie of the concentrated major portion of the wheel load as oc- 
curred upon the early steel rails, which not only cut under the 
rail seats but disturbed the ballast and road bed and required 
constand attention by the trackmen to maintain the tracks in fair 
operating condition. The New York Central has had an ex- 
perience of more than two decades with the broad 6 in. 100-Ib. 
rails, and has found them highly advantageous. In the design 
of its rails the Pennsylvania adhered to the narrow top and deep 
head, thin web and thin base recommended by the committee of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers in 1873. These repre- 
sent the two distinctive types of rail sections. 

[ designed the stiffer sections to reduce the deflections in the 
track, but before rolling them I advised the railroad companies 
that it would be necessary to improve the physical properties of 
the steel for, as the deflections being less, the length of the area 
of contact on the wheel would be shortened, and we should 
broaden the head of the rail in relation to the wheel tread to 
retain the same relative area of contact. The observations of this 
favorable wear for nearly two decades demonstrated that it was 
possible to secure wear and a large bearing area over the entire 
head of the rail of the 6 in. 100-Ib. section. 

The safety from rail breakages today is in the combination of 
the ductility of the metal with the proper section for rolling. 
The basic open hearth rails for the New York Central Lines 
with a chemical composition from 0.62 to 0.75 carbon for 100 and 
105-Ib. rails are made under their elongation and exhausted 
ductility tests, by which nearly the full value of the ductility due 
to the chemical composition is obtained. The same section in 
Bessemer metal of 0.10 phosphorus and about 0.50 carbon and 
laid in the same place, does not have as great a duration strain 
factor as in the open hearth steel. The breakages of the Bes- 
semer rails are about 22 times as great as occur in the basic 
open hearth rails of the same section and locality. Bessemer 
metal shows nearly as great tensile strength under a_ static 
test as open hearth, but for a rapidly applied stress, its duration 
strain factor is much less, particularly in cold weather. 

The subject of the manufacture of rail is far more comprehen- 
sive than a discussion which only refers to sound ingots and 
rolling rails with less than the usual shrinkage allowance. It is 
not altogether the fine structure in the John Brown rails which 
gave them such decided resistance to the wheel abrasion as 
would be understood by the author’s paper, but the fact that the 
mechanical properties of the sections as girders were so small 
that the metal had but little to do to carry the moving wheel 
loads. There was another factor in producing the ‘excellent wear- 
ing quality of the metal in the John Brown, Barrow, Cammell, 
and the early American Bessemer rails. The ingots were all 
teemed in pits in front of the converters which limited the pro- 
duction per 24 hrs. The vessels were often waiting for the pit 
work and after the vessel was turned down and the metal recar- 
hurized it lay in the belly of the vessel for 5 or 6 min. before it 
was poured into the ladle for teeming ingots. This allowed the 
oxides and slag to escape from the bath and produced a better 
quality of steel with less slag inclusions than occurred after the 
pit teeming was replaced by ingots upon cars. 
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The question today with several railroads is not wholly in 
reference to the required composition: and sound ingots, but it 
embraces the broader question of good steel in the furnace from 
the chemical composition which will produce the essential physi- 
cal properties of strength, toughness and requisite ductility when 
in the finished rails as girders. The elongation and exhausted 
ductility tests of the New York Central Lines for basic open 
hearth steel show how perfectly the steel from the furnaces has 
been made, then it must be teemed in ingot molds with the 
proper relations of length in the mold to its base area, so the 
interior shrinkage tendency of the setting metal can be practically 
obviated by charging the ingots as soon as stripped into the re- 
heating furnaces and blooming them from their equalized initial . 
heat. The shrinkage of the hot to the cold metal has not taken 
place and sound ingots have been produced by the prevention of 
the interior or minor shrinkage occurring in the ingots by un- 
necessary reductions of the temperatures of the hot ingot metal 
before they are bloomed. 

Mr. Lindenthal mentions rolling rails until the temperatures 
are as slow as 700 deg. C. This would be lower than heavy 
sections have ever been ralled, and we know now from the past 
4 or 5 years experience in rolling basic open hearth rails with 
shrinkage from 5% to 634 in., and carbon 0.62 to 0.75, that such 
rails may be cooled so rapidly or rolled so cold when the atmos- 
pheric temperatures are near zero and up to 45 deg. above, that 
some of the transformations from the hot molten metal to the 
finished product may be delayed in the center of the head and 
leave a central core of metal of less ductility than the exterior 
portions. Such rails laid in the tracks have developed interior 
transverse fissures causing a great many breakages of rails. The 
temperatures in rolling and cooling upon the hotbeds must be 
controlled, so that the transformations from the hot set metal 
to the finished rail are not delayed, to produce metal in the cen- 
tral core of less ductility than its surrounding envelope. To roll 
the sections of rails of 100 lb. or more to a shrinkage of 4 in. 
with the temperature down to 700 deg. C. would create greater 
possibility of delayed transformations in the center of the heads 
than even occurs at the present time. It is proper to state that 
the delayed transformations are less in the rails from reheated 
blooms than in those which are rolled direct from the ingot with 
their own equalized initial heat. Interior transverse fissures have 
developed in rails rolled from the reheated blooms, and railroad 
people are extremely cautious about changing methods of manu- 
facture until they know what the effect of each step in the 
process will be in the finished manufactured rails. 

The half moon and square breaks and the more recent interior 
transverse fissures in the basic open hearth steel rails which 
occur, are due to a combination of contributory causes which 
shows that the study of the entire manufacture of the rails must 
be considered to insure safety. Sound ingots, with too cold 
rolling, will not insure sound physical rails with an ample 
duration strain factor which will not fail in the track. 

The present methods of straightening the heavy sections should 
be replaced by a method which distributes the compression of 
either the head or base, or lengthening either one uniformly per 
inch of rail, for the effect of the gags has been the cause of a 
majority of the broken rails in the track, and particularly the 
detailed fractures due to the half moon breaks from the base, 
and final fracture of the section. 

The manufactured, finished rail is the product which must be 
considered, and not alone what might be produced from con- 
sidering only sound ingots. It does not necessarily follow that 
sound rails will be made from sound ingots, but the first im- 
portant step is to make good steel and then give attention to 
every step subsequent in the manufacture of the rail. There will 
be a revision of the construction of the mills for the highest 
quality of the manufactured rail of basic open hearth steel in 
every essential process or step of its fabrication. To do this it 
will involve co-operation and investigation by both consumer and 


manufacturer. Their interests are not antagonistic, but mutual. 
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EFFECT OF WATER LEVEL ON SUPERHEAT 
By M. C. M. HatcH 


Superintendent Fuel Service, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Any one familiar with locomotive operation is acquainted with 
the deleterious effects of priming, or working water through 
the engine cylinders. It washes the lubricated surfaces, is de- 
structive in its action on rod and valve stem packing, causes 
broken packing rings, cylinder heads, etc. With an engine using 
saturated steam, these ill effects are very apparent. Even when 
the priming is not sufficient to cause trouble in any of the above- 
mentioned ways, the presence of 3 or 4 per cent of moisture in 
the steam seriously affects cylinder efficiency and is, therefore, 
most undesirable. 

The use of high degree superheat practically eliminates the pos- 
sibility of priming in the cylinders. If too much water is carried, 
however, the percentage of moisture worked over into the super- 
heater will be high and, while this will be evaporated before 
reaching the steam chest, the temperature of the steam as de- 
livered by the superheater will be correspondingly reduced. In 
other words, the use of the superheater units as tubes of an 
auxiliary water tube boiler is an inefficient proceeding, resulting 
in lower cylinder economy, inasmuch as the economies resulting 
from the use of superheat depend directly upon the final tem- 
perature of the steam as delivered to the cylinders. 

With this in mind, tests were run on the Lackawanna some 
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time since to determine, if possible, just what the effect of high 
water is on superheat, and the chart shown was made up from 
these tests. The locomotive under observation was a heavy 
anthracite-burning Pacific type, hauling the westbound Lacka- 
wanna Limited, between Hoboken and Scranton, a train weigh- 
ing about 450 tons, and operating on an exacting schedule. The 
curve shows only the results obtained while climbing the eastern 
slope of the Pocono mountains, as it is here that the engine is 
working hardest and the differences in superheat are most ap- 
parent. All conditions, with the exception of the water level, 
were kept as nearly constant as possible, and the results are 
believed to be consistent. The solid line is plotted from obser- 
vations taken when three full gages of water were carried con- 
tinuously, while the dotted curve was taken with 1% gages, or 
about one-half a glass, in the boiler. The material increase in 
superheat under the latter method is very striking and amounts 
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to about 12 per cent, demonstrating beyond question that the 
practice of running a superheater locomotive with the water high 
in the boiler, is detrimental in its effect on the degree of super- 
heat, and hence on the economy of the engine. 

This curve has been used for some time in connection with in- 
struction work on the Lackawanna, has created considerable 
comment and interest among the enginemen, and it is believed 
that substantial improvement has been effected by its use. 





THAT TERMINAL PROPOSITION 
By R. M. BAKER 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Bellwood, Pa. 


In order that we may approach this question in an entirely 
frank manner with nothing “up our sleeve,’ so to speak, sup- 
pose we first clean out our desk. How about that box of good 
cigars with the card tucked away in the corner? We cannot 
afford to buy that kind ourselves, but a box drops in every. once 
in awhile, usually about Christmas time, and of course a fellow 
does not like to turn them down. At least that is the way we 
looked at it when it came, but since then, however, it seems to 
present a somewhat different aspect and the card in the corner 
looks bigger than it did. That box cost him about $4.50; I am 
no relation, and I never gave them a box of cigars in my life. 
By accepting it I certainly placed myself under a definite obliga- 
tion the discharge of which must sooner or later embarrass me. 
Now I want to look after my company’s interests to the best 
of my ability and have no desire to be hampered by such un- 
necessary obligations. Lots of good men bigger than I am have 
fallen down over just such a cigar box. Having gotten rid of 
it, I am in position to say to my subordinates, “You must not 
accept gratuities of any kind from either shippers or consignee,” 
and I have taken the first and most important step toward the 
successful operation of a terminal yard. 

The terminal official recognizes three distinct duties: to the 
public, satisfactory service; to his company, efficient and eco- 
nomic operation; to the employees under him, justice. In pleas- 
ing the public there is only one answer to “How can all com- 
plaints be eliminated?” and that is, “It can’t be done.” <A deh- 
nite system of shifting local sidings which will provide for some 
regularity in the time at which such shifts may be expected and 
an honest effort to adhere to such a system will avoid many 
complaints. Shippers will in time arrange their work to con- 
form to and respect such a schedule, and while exceptions may 
be necessary they should be exceptional and not regular. 

In shifting industries the thing of first importance is not speed, 
but safety. This embraces not only care that workmen in or 
about the cars are not injured, but that proper care is exercised 
that the lading of cars partly loaded or unloaded is not damaged. 
Next in importance is courtesy to patrons, from yourself first, 
but also clear down to the extra brakeman. Never in the pres- 
ence of one of your men, or at any other time for that matter, 
make a slighting remark about a patron or his peculiarities. 
Also, never tell a patron, even on the telephone, that you have 
other things to do beside shift his one-horse operation, because 
if you do it will make him mad and he may go straight to the 
superintendent, and then you will have to do what he wanted 
done and catch “thunder” beside. Make him feel that your rail- 
road thinks a lot of him (it does if you don’t) and is doing 
their best to please him; for, after all, the patrons are paying 
your salary, not the stockholders. Of course the courtesy may 
have to be all on your side, but if it is, it brings the best results 
and naturally is in the greatest demand. Make a friend of your 
patron. He is trying to run a business just as you are, and 
what benefits him in turn benefits you. Give him the best in- 
formation you can when he asks for it. Were we ever asked 
this question, “Will I get any cars this afternoon?” How often 
did we answer, “I don’t know,” when we did know or could 
have found out with little effort. “Oh, well,” we say, “I got into 
trouble once for telling a shipper that he would get cars and then 
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could not give him any, and since then I tell them all, “I don’t 
know.” That is not the way to look at it, is it? That shipper 
needs the information or he would not have asked for it and if 
you positively do not know and cannot find out at the time, make 
a memorandum of it and give him the information as soon as 
it can be gotten, even if the answer is, “No, sir.” “No” is a 
better answer than “Don’t know.” I have often wondered how 
much business is influenced one way or another at a competitive 
point by the personality of the terminal people and their attitude 
toward the shipper and consignee. 

In order to satisfy yourself that this practice of courtesy to 
patrons is being carried out by those under you, drop around 
when one of the crews is shifting a plant track and without being 
seen, observe how the work is being done. Maybe you will only 
need to listen to learn why complaints from that particular shipper 
are so frequent; perhaps he has not come across with the cigar 
box and there is a little uncivil war on between him and the 
shifting crew. Such things have happened. 

When complaints do come give them the consideration they 
deserve, for the chances are there is some justice in them. For 
example, a shipper in open cars made this complaint: “I do not 
object to removing from a car an ordinary fall'‘of snow, but I cer- 
tainly do object to unloading almost a car load which has been 
shoveled in.” By prompt action six other cars almost full of 
snow were found in the yard and possibly six similar complaints 
avoided. 

Another way in which the interests of both the shipper and the 
company may be equally served is in encouraging him to be 
specific in his requests for cars and then endeavor to fill his order 
just as nearly as possible, and not with the first car the crew 
gets a hold of. Do not let them place an old leaky car for flour, 
and at the same time a new car for brick, because it is more 


convenient. The brick people will not object, but the claim de- 


partment may have a flour claim to pay in a month or two. 
Again they asked for a 60,000 capacity and received a 50,000 or 


an 80,000 capacity car. Three railroad companies suffered when 
we placed that Great Northern for a shipment to Tampa, Fila., 
instead of getting the Atlantic Coast Line car back of it. The 
1. c. 1. transfer is a great place to get cars started out of route. 
Of course it is inconvenient to change cars at a point of this 
kind, but a little anticipation may sometimes avoid some penalty 
per diem and foresight is what we are paid for. Sometimes a 
large car received under load is allowed to be reloaded with a 
smaller shipment to avoid a shift and the car started possibly on 
a long journey three-fourths full—false economy. 

Nothing pays bigger interest on the money invested than a light 
claw bar suitable for removing protruding nails from the floor 
and sides of box cars before placing for loading. Actual counts 
of bent-over nails have shown an average of from 65 to 75 per 
car, and we heard of one car which had a total of 363 bent nails 
on its four door posts alone. These figures are not recent, but 
the subject is a live one and will continue to be so, for on every 
nail hangs the possibility of a damage claim. 

From satisfactory service, his duty to the public, we come to 
the yardmaster’s duty to his company, namely, efficient and 
economic operation of his yard. Why don’t we tell the other 
fellow to run the job for a day or two and go out and see how 
orders similar to those we have been giving work out on the 
ground, and whether we are railroading on paper or not. Maybe 
we can find out at the same time which crews have too many 
brakemen and which have not enough. Drop out of sight and see 
whether the brakemen and enginemen are saving brake shoes 
and themselves by stopping against the bumping blocks. 

Consider a draft collision, a run-through switch, a car dropped 
off the end of a track or a similar accident as a distinct reflection 
upon your management. Make it a rule thoroughly understood 
by all that a brakeman must carefully test his brake before a car 
is cut loose and he must remain on it until it stops. In one yard 
with a splendid record for careful handling of cars under adverse 
grade conditions trainmen themselves state that their good record 
is due in no little part to a vigorous enforcement of this rule 
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regarding the testing of brakes. See that a trainman occupies a 
conspicuous place on the front end of the draft, according to rule, 
when it is being pushed by an engine and that he knows what he 
is there for. 

Call your conductor’s attention to careless methods of doing 
work, although accidents do not result and insist upon the con- 
ductors doing the same with members of their crews, recommend- 
ing for discipline any who refuse to profit by such warning. The 
man should be punished, not for the accident, but for the care- 
lessness or violation of rule from which the accident results. 

Encourage suggestions from your conductors as to methods of 
doing work. No one person ever knew it all. The ideal or- 
ganization is the one in which there is an equal division or re-_ 
sponsibility as well as work and an equal division of interest is 
the natural result. 

This brings us to the yardmaster’s third duty; justice to the 
employees under him even when justice means discipline. Rail- 
way employees in train service are practically all in the ranks of 
organized labor and have working agreements with their com- 
panies which must be respected and strictly adhered to whether 
they seem right in principle or not. Nothing is gained by at- 
tempting to evade what seems to us unjust. However, study those 
rules until you know just what they mean and how they apply 
to conditions in your own jurisdiction. Not every claim made 
by an employee under these rules is a just one, and if you are 
to adjudge it you must be quick to recognize a frameup from a 
legitimate complaint. If you are in the wrong be quick to rectify 
it. Nothing can be gained by arguing the point. However, if 
you believe yourself right stay with it until your judgment is 
either confirmed or over-riuled by someone higher up. Men usu- 
ally know whether they are in the right or not, or else are willing 
to be shown. They are also quick to learn whether you know 
what you are talking about and always respect the man who can- 
not be hoodwinked. If the man is “from Missouri,” show him, 
don’t bluff him. Strictly adhered to, many of the rules become 
an aid rather than a hindrance to your work. Be friendly toward 
all but do not make companions or intimate associates of those 
under you, for, whether you wish it or not, your intimacy will 
iook like favoritism to others, and favoritism breeds trouble. 

Railroading is a science, yes several sciences combined. -We 
should have room on our desk for at least one good railway 
magazine. It will broaden our horizon and give us a better in- 
sight into this, the greatest business in the world and the one 
upon which so much other business depends. 

Higher officers should give communications from their yard- 
masters the prompt and careful attention which the importance 
of their work deserves. Do not issue instructions relative to 
yard work without first consulting the yardmasters affected there- 
by. Be careful that investigation papers which contain criticisms 
of the yardmaster’s work are not referred to trainmen, as nothing 
will give the ordinary trainman more pleasure than to peruse 
such papers. Do not allow men under a yardmaster’s jurisdiction 
to run to your office with matters of minor importance which 
have not been first taken up with him, and do not then decide 
such matters without taking the yardmaster into consultation. 
Remember that there is no carpet in the yardmaster’s office to 
awe the trainman and his attitude toward the yardmaster is 
much more belligerent than toward you. If your yardmaster 
is to be successful he deserves whole hearted support, as his 
success is your success, and his failure your failure. Allow 
him to exercise to the fullest extent the executive ability by which 
his success is brought about and he then cannot complain when 
results are demanded. 

Beitcian Rattways C1Losep.—It is reported that great unrest 
prevails among Belgian railway officials, who have attempted 
to hold meetings to express their grievances, but were pre- 
vented in time by the German authorities. Various lines are 
closed to ordinary traffic. There is a lively transport of 
troops and wounded, the latter being distributed all over 
Belgium. Some have been brought even from Alsace. 





American Railway Tool Foremen’s Convention 


Safety First, Maintenance of Pneumatic Tools, Grinding 
and Distributing Tools and Standard Reamers Discussed 


wt telbineinc: 


The seventh annual convention of the American Railway Tool 
Foremen’s Association was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., July 19 to 21, inclusive, Henry Otto, tool foreman, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan., presiding. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. O. M. Caward. The address of welcome was made by 
Robert W. Bell, general superintendent of motive power, Illinois 
Central. President Otto in his address spoke of the opportunities 
the tool foremen have to increase the efficiency of the local 
shop by conscientious and careful work in the tool room. 

k. W. Bell, among other things, said: “There can be no better 
plan for reducing shop costs than through efficient tool service, 
and it must be apparent to you that tool foremen have a direct 


_influence on the efficiency of the many workmen employed in 


your shops who, if not supplied with good safe equipment to 
work with, are liable to waste much time, and in many cases 
work under hazardous conditions. The importance of good tools 
in railroad shops was never realized as it is today.” 


SAFETY FIRST 


E. J. McKernan (A. T. & S. F.):—There has been a great 
amount of money spent in making safety improvements to pre- 
vent personal injuries to employees, but this cannot be accom- 
plished unless the co-operation of each and every employee is 
obtained. While the men are showing more interest in the mat- 
ter there is still need for greater co-operation. The shop should 
be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition, as an unhealthy 
man is more liable to be careless and thus injure himself or his 
fellow workman. Employees, other than those assigned to the 
work of applying or removing belts, should not be allowed to 
handle them, as serious accidents have occurred to those in- 
experienced in this work. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in mounting and taking 
care of grinding wheels. There have been numerous accidents 
caused by improper inspection of wheels; wheels mounted on 
improper sized spindles; wheels mounted with only one flange; 
flanges having uneven bearings causing the wheels to crack; 
flanges used ot different diameters; loose wheels; impruper 
method of truing up the wheel; forcing wheels on taper arbors; 
wheels running at improper speed; wheels running out of true, 
and improper rests used for emery wheels permitting the work 
to pass down between the wheel and the rest. It has been found 
to be bad practice to allow any emery wheel to be immersed in 
water, especially where half of the wheel is immersed and the 
other half is not. It throws the wheel out of balance. It is also 
bad practice to grind on the side of an emery wheel. Where men 
are called on to do a large amount of grinding on emery wheels 
they should be equipped with goggles. 

R. D. Fletcher (Belt Ry.) :—From a study of accidents it has 
been found possible to eliminate only 50 per cent of the injuries 
by guarding the machinery. The other half is the direct re- 
sult of carelessness by the men, A great deal can be accom- 
plished by closely watching the actions of each new employee 
to see, if possible, whether or not he is inclined to be careless. 
Where such are found they should be carefully instructed and 
warned against the danger that may result. A large number 
of machine manufacturers have altered the construction of their 
machines to reduce to a minimum the possibilities of injury to 
operators. One very important factor in the elimination of in- 
jury to shop employees has been the adoption of the motor 
driven machinery. The special controlling features for machines 
have also added a great deal to their safety. The tool foreman 
is in a position tc assist greatly in the Safety First campaign 
by being sure that unsafe tools are not permitted to be passed 
out to the workmen. 

George Nutt (C. G. W.) :—It is the duty of every employee. 


not only for his own benefit but for the benefit of his fellow 
workmen to report a dangerous situation immediately to the 
safety committee or to the foreman in charge. Safeguards which 
will help to eliminate accidents are good lighting, and white- 
washed walls and ceilings, which serve a double purpose of be- 
ing sanitary and giving plenty of light. The gangways should be 
kept clear and the floors, especially around machinery, should be 
kept in good condition. It is a good plan to post bulletins as 
accidents occur stating how they happened and making comment 
on them, showing how they could have been prevented. 

Discussion —W. G. Reyer, general foreman of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, was called on to make a few remarks 
at the Tuesday morning session. Referring to safety first he 
spoke of the necessity of operators using the goggles where their 
work required it, and of the necessity of obtaining a glass that 
would not break readily. He called attention also to a sign that 
he had seen in a shop stating, “Safety First is all right, but a 
careful man is essential.” This, he believed, was the key to the 
safety first proposition. 

Other members speaking on goggles, stated that it had been 
found difficult to have the men wear them consistently. One 
member stated that employees found using the emery wheels 
without them were disciplined. Various methods are adopted 
to keep the goggles in an antiseptic condition. Some use a mix- 
ture of alcohol and water; others use a steam cylinder, while 
some use a mixture of one-half wood alcohol and one-half wa- 
ter for sterilizing, and then rinse the glasses in plain water. 
Several members criticized the non-use of goggles with eye 
glasses, stating that the shield does not extend far enough back 
to fully protect the eyes. 


MAINTENANCE OF PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


J. J. Sheehan (N. & W.) :—When the delicate construction of 
the working parts of the pneumatic motor and hammer and the 
narrow margin between efficiency and inefficiency are consid- 
ered, it will be found that there are no tools in the shop that 
receive harsher treatment. If satisfactory results are desired, 
facilities must be provided for the removal of water and dirt 
from the air before it enters the pneumatic machines. Water 
can be quite successfully removed by having a suitable sized set- 
tling tank with a drain valve close to the point of operation. 
The most effective strainer for keeping the dirt out of the tool 
is that made of a double thickness of muslin cloth placed in the 
air line back of the tool. 

Drills and hammers should be standardized, as far as possible, 
both in styles and sizes, as they may be maintained easier and a 
smaller number of repair parts are required. It is important to 
know after a drill has been overhauled, what per cent of its 
rated energy it will exert. On the Norfolk & Western the re- 
paired motors are compared with the power of a new motor, 
and if they are not 75 per cent efficient they are thoroughly 
overhauled. It is found in the pneumatic hammers that if the 
valve casing is worn .002 in. the hammer will be unfit for service. 
The valves are purchased .002 in. over size which allows a cer- 
tain amount of reaming to put them in proper working con- 
dition. 

E. V. Nabell (Southern Ry.) :—In selecting pneumatic tools 
the economical operation and the low cost of maintenance should 
receive the first consideration, not the’ low first cost. As a 
means of securing better maintenance and higher efficiency from 
pneumatic tools the operators should be educated to use the 
tool that is best adapted to the work to be done, and to take the 
proper care of the tools. All pneumatic tools should be inspected 
and tested at regular intervals, cleaned and thoroughly lubricated 
with a good grade of lubricant. Where possible it is desirable 
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to confine the repair work on pneumatic tools to one mechanic 
who is thoroughly familiar with them. 

A. F. Baker (C. N. O. & T. P.) :—Every railroad should have 
a standard for its pneumatic tools just as it does for taps and 
reamers. This will reduce the cost of repairs and much delay 
caused by waiting for repair parts; less material will have to 
be carried in stock. 


GRINDING AND DISTRIBUTION OF TOOLS 


G. W. Smith (C. & O.) :—On the Chesapeake & Ohio the tire 
turning tools after having first been ground to the standard gage, 
are maintained by the operators of the lathe, an emery wheel 
formed to the standard shape being used for this purpose. It 
has been found that the dry grinding, if care is exercised and 
too heavy a cut is not taken, is better than wet grinding. Each 
machine tool is provided with a cupboard in which a reasonable 
number of standard shaped tools are kept. 

J. C. Beville (E. P. & S. W.):—There is no doubt but that 
better results could be obtained if all tools were ground by an 
expert, for it is a question as to whether the machine operators 
really know how their tools should be ground to produce the 
best results. 

J. C. Hasty (A. T. & S. F.):—Grinding machines should be 
kept as far from other machinery as possible to avoid dust get- 
ting on the wearing parts of the machines. The open grain dry 
wheel gives the best results for redressing high speed steel. All 
the lathes, planers, boring mills, shapers, etc., should be equipped 
with a sufficient number of tools for the class of work performed 
Each operator has a locker in which these tools 
are kept and locked when not in use. A man is appointed to 
take care of all tools for machines, chisels, and chisel bars. He 
collects the tools that require redressing, takes them to the smith 
shop, grinds them, and returns them to the workmen. When 
tools become short from redressing they are forged to smaller 
sizes for use in the tool holders down to ¥% in. by 1 in. 

Discussion.—W hile it was generally believed that much better 
results can be obtained in the machine shop if the tools are 
maintained by the tool room force, the practice on most of 
the roads seems to*be to allow the machine operators to grind 
all but the very special tocls. However, on the Wabash none 
of the machine operators or machinists are allowed to grind the 
tools. The drill presses are equipped with tool boxes contain- 
ing a set of tools which are charged to the operator; when they 
become worn they are exchanged at the tool recom. On the 
Santa Fe all the machines are provided with charts showing the 
speed and feed to be used by each size of drill on the different 
kinds of material. This insures that the full benefit of a high 
speed steel drill will be obtained without spoiling the drill. Mr. 
Pike of the Rock Island, reported the successful welding of 
high speed tips on soft steel bodies. 


on the machine. 


STANDARD REAMERS 


The committee [E. J. McKernan (A. T. & S. F.) and C. A. 
Shaffer (I. C.)] reporting on the standardization of reamers 
for locomotive repair shops recommended that all frame and rod 
taper reamers in sizes under 1 in., be the commercial standard. 
In sizes over 1 in., three over-all lengths were recommended, as 
follows: 18 in., 20 in., and 28 in. The square shank on % in. 
up to and including 1 in. reamers, was recommended to be % 
in.; on sizes up to and including 13 in., 1 in. square; on sizes 
over 1% in., 1% in. square. The length of the square was recom- 
mended to be 1% in.; the length of the collar % in., and the 
clearance between the end of the flute and the collar 34 in. The 
taper was recommended to be 1/16 in. in 12 in. The left hand 
spiral was recommended because it will eliminate the danger 
of feeding of the reamer too fast, and will greatly reduce the 
number of breakages. On reamers under 1% in. two flutes less 
than the standard were recommended; on all sizes over 15¢ in. 
four flutes less than the standard were recommended. This will 
give a much stronger flute and the reamer will have a longer 
life. 
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’ OTHER BUSINESS 


The Committee on Special Jigs and Devices in Locomotive Re- 
pair Shops, of which C. A. Shaffer (Ill. Cent.) was chairman, 
presented an interesting report in which a number of useful de- 
vices were illustrated and described. 

An illustrated lecture on “Getting the Most Out of Tools,” 
was presented by B. W. Benedict, director of shop laboratories, 
University of Illinois. 

The secretary reported a cash balance of $90.16. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. J. 
Sheehan, Norfolk & Western; first vice-president, C. A. Shaffer, 
Illinois Central; second vice-president, J. C. Beville, El Paso & 
Southwestern; third vice-president, C. T. Brunson,. Wabash; 
secretary-treasurer, Owen D. Kinsey, Illinois Central. It was — 
voted to hold the next annual convention in the city of Chicago. 


NOTES ON TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE* 
By A. Stuck 


The European passenger cars are all small and are divided 
into small compartments, each holding a limited number of 
passengers. Most of the French cars have running boards along 
each side and doors opening outward from the compartment. 
The German and Austrian cars usually have an aisle along 
one side of the car with a door leading from each compartment 
into it. The Swiss cars as a rule have center aisles, with parti- 
tions between each compartment built solid to the ceiling, and 
doors across the aisles. 

In any case, each compartment is independent of the others, 
has its own lamp which can be set at bright or dim, a ventilator 
with open and closed positions, a steam heat lever to regulate 
the heat and curtains to be drawn at night. Each compartment 
is also marked “Smoker” or “No Smoking.” even are 
reserved for passengers with dogs. Each often 
has a small stationary mirror and hinged arm rests, so that the 
seats can be used as a sofa if the number of occupants per- 
mits. On the face of it, there seems nothing lacking as to the 
comfort of the traveler. 

Such a subdivision of the cars, however, also has disadvan- 
tages. It is almost impossible to fill the car to its seating ca- 
pacity. There may be too many second-class passengers and 
very few of the first-class, or vice versa, so that seats will be 
left empty ne matter how carefully the cars are selected. Then 
again there may be more smokers than expected, or just the 
reverse; but the greatest difficulty exists in filling all the seats 
without splitting up the parties into different compartments, 
and here, I find, lies the greatest difficulty. These points affect 
the earnings of the railroad companies. 

The other disadvantages affect the traveler and his comfort. 
Just imagine a group of strangers in one closed compartment. 
One likes to look at the country, the other wishes the sun kept 
out; one prefers the door to the aisle open to get some air, while 
a lady may object to the fumes coming from the adjoining 
smoking compartment. One may insist on opening the ventila- 
tor, while the next one may feel chilly, even with it closed. 
Later in the evening some may want the light turned down to 
dim, so as to be able to sleep, while someone eise wants to read. 
For the same reason one may want the curtains drawn, and 
the other may not, and in the morning the disputes may be re- 
newed in reversed succession. During the winter season dif- 
ferences may come up as to the regulation of the steam heat, 
and no matter how many rules and regulations exist, the har- 
mony and the comfort of the traveler are bound to suffer. 

The fact that in most parts of Europe no baggage is checked 
free is no doubt responsible for making a store room of the 
compartment. Invariably I found the hat racks loaded with 
heavy baggage up to the ceiling (turtle back), and were it not 
for the good-natured porter, travel would be a curse. He takes 
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more interest in his “client” than all the other railroad em- 
ployees together. He takes care of your baggage, and inquires 
as to the kind of compartment wanted. He opens the doors as 
soon as the train backs up to the station, hunts and covers the 
number of seats wanted, window seats if possible, and you get 
as a rule any information from him you require in the most 
pleasant way. 

About 20 or 30 minutes are usually allowed to get a train 
ready to start, and it is my observation that all of that is needed, 
as each compartment has to be inspected and the number of the 
seats taken, registered. Besides that the closing of the doors all 
along the train also takes a good deal of time, not only at the 
terminal, but also at the way stations. The Swiss center-aisle 
cars have no doors opening outward, and hence are not subject 
to the last-mentioned objection. They are similar to our own 
cars in that respect. 

Only the heaviest cars of comparatively recent build use 
trucks; by far the greater portion use stationary axles, two 
or three in number. In the last case the middle axle has lateral 
freedom to accommodate the passing of curves. The fact that 
the cars are light and that there are no springs in tandem results 
naturally in a very hard-riding car compared with our own. 
Lengthwise, however, the reverse is the case. The making up 
and rearrangement of trains does not require the everlasting 
bumping so pronounced in closing our heavy and ever-increasing 
automatic couplers. 

The trains are still coupled with the hook, and the slack is 
taken up by an employee going between the cars and tightening 
the screws. I often wondered why in a land where the protec- 
tion of employees in shops and private establishments is made 
compulsory, the trainmen in coupling are allowed or rather com- 
pelled to go between the cars. © 

I happened to see a hospital car, which was equipped to run 
in all the European states except Spain and Russia, because I 
understand they have a different gage. Here the arrangements 
at the end, not even speaking about the different brakes and 
signal apparatus, were so manifold that 1 at once appreciated 
doubly what the M. C. B. Association accomplished in bringing 
the many hundred private roads together and getting up com- 
mon standards for the most important details, while the few 
state railroads cannot even agree as yet on a common automatic 
coupler. 

The destination of each car in Europe is indicated by a large 
reversible signboard, fastened to the side of the car body. They 
are not ornamental, but they are a great comfort to the traveler, 
and I am sure that we should do the same thing. This would 
at least avoid the painful duty of classifying the passengers in 
entering a train of cars with different destinations. It would 
not be necessary to disfigure the appearance in any way, and 
signs could be applied similar to those now used on Pullman 
cars, or, better yet, on the subway cars of our large eastern 
sities. 

SLEEPING CARS 


With the exception of the cars owned by the International 
Sleeping Car Company, which run on some of the fastest express 
trains, the European sleeper is mainly built like their ordinary 
passenger car. The intericr is like that of our compartment 
sleepers, namely, an aisle along one side of the car. The com- 
partments of the second class have two berths, one above the 
other, and a small table, and a small toilet at the end of the car, 
while the first-class compartments contain single berths and 
private toilets. All sleeping cars are owned by private com- 
panies and the berth can be engaged ahead. Sleeping cars are 
not provided freely with night trains, as the conventional com- 
partment in the day car is in itself considered a half-sleeping 
car. 


DINING CARS 


The dining cars in Europe are owned by private companies. 
The meals are invariably served table d’hote, the whole being 
served at the same time. This reduces the number of waiters, 
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but it deprives the traveler of individual attention and hurries. 
him unduly, as the courses follow each other very rapidly, in 
order to get the next setting accommodated as quickly as pos- 
sible. This in a sense increases the capacity of the dining cars 
and the earnings of the company. The meals are usually ex- 
cellently cooked and cost about 75 cents nominally, $1.50 actu- 
ally. In our dining cars the capacity is often reduced by slow 
service. 
FREIGHT 

Owing to the lack of great masses of bulky freight and com- 
paratively short hauls, the capacity of the European freight car 
is seldom over 15 tons. Two axles per vehicle are the rule. 
Often a third one is located in the center, arranged so that it 
can move laterally to avoid binding on curves. 

What has been said about the lack of common standards among 
the comparatively few state railway systems on passenger 
equipment holds good to an even greater degree on freight 
cars. 

RELATIVE COST OF TRANSPORTATION 

Without going into great details let us consider the fare be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Chicago (468 miles), taking conditions 
as a basis and then giving the parallel figures, using the rates 
of the Prussian state railways—baggage in both cases is sup- 
posed to be 75 Ib. 

A man holding a seat in a Pullman car pays $2 for it and 
$10.50 railroad fare, a total of $12.50. The baggage is checked 
and carried free of charge. Our German cousin traveling first 
class would pay a railroad fare of $15.68, and for baggage $2, 
or a total of $17.68. 

A traveler in our day coaches of a less expensive train will 
pay $9.50. In Germany the corresponding mode of traveling 
would be second class, the railroad ticket being $8.92, and the 
baggage charges $.50, a total of $9.42. 

By far the largest portion of the European traveling public 
ride in third class cars. The fare is $5.55, and the baggage 
charges 50 cents, a total of $6.05. We have no parallel to this 
class. 

The freight tariffs in Europe are so specialized as to material, 
as to kind of train, locality and nature of the shipment (local, 
through or export) that a fair comparison in each particular 
case is well nigh impossible and it appears to be much fairer 
to compare the average figures. Comparing the above-mentioned 
railroad and our group II and the official average rate per 
100 ton-miles of some years ago, the rate is $1.23 abroad and 
$.763 for the eastern states. 

It must be borne in mind that the bulk of the business trans- 
acted is about the same in each case, but the haul is only half 
as long in Germany. This means that terminal expenses are 
much greater in proportion, especially since the average ship- 
ment is comparatively small, and since a large proportion of 
the bulky freight is shipped by water. 

An additional burden to the German shipper is the charge 
made by the “spediteur.” As said before, the tariff schedules 
are so exceedingly intricate that it pays invariably to employ an 
expert in this line to pick the route, to comply with the regula- 
tions and to follow the shipment. All this the American rail- 
road does for its customer without charge. 

In all questions of fares and tariffs, it must be remembered 
that the German railroad employee earns just about half as 
much as our people. In other words, the money value is or- 
dinarily just twice as great, and in looking at’ it from that angle 
the figures above given show as follows: 


Germany 
agg ene ates 
U.S. Nominally Actually 
Passenger fare (Pittsburgh to Chicago)— 


ORRIN he gic C4 ae. a1 Bane. ad calmer eas oa bia caine $12.50 $17.68 $35.36 
MME MII, sors Cie v' o arcia cei wid Ko-w clare dicare Datare ag 9.50 9.42 18.84 
UOEAU OMMM Mra i wicket nines nied ig arguicies aisle’ esis hae 6.05 12.10 
Freight, average rate per 100 ton-miles........ .763 1.23 2.46 


REASONS GIVEN IN EUROPE FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Since most of the railroads in Europe are now owned by the 
respective governments, it may not be out of the way to dwell 
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upon the reasons leading up to that fact. It has been argued 
by the governménts that it is desirable for the industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial development of a country to control 
and furnish proper means of transportation. This is undoubt- 
edly true, but figures and facts show that our private roads 
offer the same transportation more promptly and for much less 
money. 

The governments also claim that the revenue derived from 
the railroads will help to pay current expenses, thus lessening 
the taxes of the people. This is true on the face of it. None 
the less, the people now agree that the heavy toll exacted by 
the railroads comes from the masses just the same, as the cost 
of transportation is simply added to the price of foodstuffs, 
clothing, fuel or whatever it may be. 

Undoubtedly the main reason for acquisition of the railroads 
by the respective governments is a military one. This is more 
or less apparent from the fact that railroads and aerial navi- 
gation are centralized. while elevated and street-car lines, sub- 
ways and typical mountain railrcads are left in the hands of 
private and municipal corporations as a rule. The experience 
in war-torn Europe for the last few months is possibly the 
best proof of what has just been stated. Immediately as mobil- 
ization began, the trains ceased running on their schedule time 
to accommodate the movements of the troops, the ammunition 
and the other war material, and on the morning of the third 
day the federal railroads of Switzerland, for instance, were 
bodily turned over to the military department. 

I have often wondered whether the same results in emergency 
cases could not be obtained by special laws and licenses between 
the government and the private companies. 

A very popular argument during the amalgamation period 
of the railroads in Switzerland was the claim that a great 
economy would result from doing away with unnecessary offices. 
This did not work out well; on the contrary, the number now 
is stated to be greater than before, since each district has a 
council of its own besides the federal council. For the same 
reason it has now been found that more direct and more ef- 
fective business methods which were promised at that time 
did not realize. On the contrary, it is now a rather difficult 
matter to settle on any changes and improvements owing to the 
special interests each district council represents. 


RESULTS OF CENTRALIZATION 


Government ownership, generally speaking, has helped the 
weak roads and avoided critical periods which we here usually 
overcome by receivership and reorganization. At the same time 
it leaves the formerly prosperous private roads in a less pros- 
perous condition. 

It is also interesting to note how completely, down to the 
smallest detail, the instructions in any one of these complex 
railway systems are worked out. Each employee or officer is 
expected to carry out instructions to the letter. This is the 
ideal and the highest duty of every one, and if carried out, will 
insure employment for life. That way, every employee can feel 
that he has done his duty and does not need to care for any- 
thing further. This, however, will not produce improvements, 
reduce labor cost, bring forth fuel and labor-saving devices, 
not even safety. 

I have, for instance, seen a passenger, who jumped on a car 
just as it started, grabbed by a station employee, and, as he 
couldn’t manage him alone, another uniformed co-worker ran 
to his assistance. They finally succeeded in pulling off the 
“criminal.” By this time the train was moving at a fair speed 
and I was very much afraid that an accident might happen as 
soon as the “trespasser” loosened his grip. This was a center- 
aisle car with a platform at the end. 

As a contrast to such narrow conceptions of duty, let us read 
for instance the honor column of any one of our railroad em- 
ployees’ magazines and compare the spirit and the results. 

One thing is sure, namely, that the government railroads of 
Europe do not keep pace with the evolution in other branches of 
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industry and science, and this is undoubtedly one reason why 
American railroads are often studied by Europe, a country 
much older than. ours. 

Another great drawback in Europe is the lack of competi- 
tion. As soon as a government becomes the manager of the 
railroads, the rivalry between the different roads ceases, which 
again spells stagnation to a large extent, but what is possibly 
more objectionable to the customer is a cold and overbearing 
treatment, not so seldom noticed. You have no redress, you 
cannot ship over the other road. By this I do not want to say 
that, as a rule, their railroad employee is not polite, but real 
courtesy and whole souled spirit of co-operation is certainly not 
in evidence. Is it not natural after all? Why should the roads 
lay special stress on anything which does not bring them special 
returns? 

A peculiar case came to my notice showing again how very 
little the government railroads are really doing for their pa- 
trons. A valise through no fault of the passenger was missent 
and the railroad office was asked by telephone to have it inter- 
cepted at the next station and returned. The phone call and the 
parcel post charges were both collected before the valise was 
surrendered, with the explanation that the government owns 
the telephone and parcel post systems and would object to the 
railroads’ performing such service free, as this would minimize 
the receipts in the other two departments. 

OBJECTIONS TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 

If all the railroads in the United States were combined into 
one tremendous system, it would be so unwieldy that it could not 
be managed in the true sense of the word, and whoever doubts 
this will please read the paper by A. W. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, presented recently before the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, wherein he shows 
the obstacles, financial and otherwise, which had to be over- 
come by constant struggle and almost superhuman efforts. 

Such a system could, of course, be kept going by rules and 
regulations, but the performance of each road would surely 
suffer. In two excellent articles on “pooling” engines in the 
November number of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Em- 
ployees’ Magazine, it was brought out that a gain in engine 
working hours led up to this, but that as far as the performance 
of each engine, its physical condition and its upkeep were con- 
cerned, the results were far superior at the time when every 
engine had its own individual attention. Therefore “pooling” 
the railroads would surely have similar results in this respect. 
Such an immense net of government roads and a still more 
elaborate system of operating them would in a way lend stability 
to the undertaking, but this also means stagnation and inability 
to adapt itself to new conditions as fast as they arise. 

In Europe, for instance, the passenger and freight rates and 
their application to certain territories are hardly ever changed 
and the industrial conditions are expected to adapt themselves 
to the railroads and their policies. We over here so far have 
always taken the opposite view. We believe in extending the 
industries in those localities where natural conditions will offer 
the greatest inducements, then we adjust the railroad service 
to the new requirements. This is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
why the Canadian government doesn’t operate its roads, although 
it has built some, helped build others and heavily subsidized 
the rest. 

Our political contests are, we all know, fought in a bitter 
way, simply because the existence of so many employees de- 
pends on the respective victory. Suppose we added another 
million or two of such employees, would not this fight for su- 
premacy become alarming? All competition between the differ- 
ent roads, as to improvements for the comfort of passengers 
would be relaxed, also as to safety, economy in operation, 
economy in the shops and the upkeep of the equipment. 

When the Hungarian state railways, undoubtedly for just 
such reasons, had large yearly deficits, they simply raised the 
rates, and when one of the flourishing Swiss roads, after it went 
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into the hands of the federal system, had a similar experience, 
it simply reduced the number of men, number of trains, amount 
of track renewals, improvements along the lines and stations 
and beside that held back the introduction of heavier rails; in 
other words, it cheapened the service. 

We believe in improving the service and making it most ef- 
fective and by this means try to make the two ends meet. 

Each individual road so far has laid great stress on carrying 
the passenger as comfortably as possible and the freight as 
cheaply as possible. Large sums, if possible, are yearly spent 
to try out new devices and improve the rolling stock and opera- 
tion of the road, and to effect economy and safety. This has 
led up to self-clearing gondolas, automatic couplers, high-capacity 
cars and power, low percentage of dead weight, heavy rails, low 
grades, doing away with unnecessary machining and finishing 
of car and locomotive parts, introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, constant improvement in the brakes and signal systems 
and thousands of other details, and as long as the interests of 
the individual man and road ‘creates such spirit, we must win. 

It is true, our competition not seldom leads to gaudy adver- 
tising, expensive terminals of “marble halls, Egyptian columns 
and gilt stairs.’ Such cases, however, are few in number and 
are often made self-supporting, in part at least, in using them 
as office buildings. 

Some people think that if we had one immense system, one 
pattern of box cars, and one pattern of any other kind of cars 
would suffice and we could manufacture the equipment so much 
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cheaper. We could, but we wouldn't. The government engi- 
neers are always doing things as well as they can be done, while 
the railroad engineer must always be on the guard to adapt 
material and workmanship to the requirements, i. e., not to use 
expensive material if a cheaper one will do and not to finish 
details unless they are made more effective thereby. The same 
thing holds good as to inspection and it is my personal observa- 
tion that material for the government here and abroad invariably 
costs more than that for private roads. 

Again if we had established a few standards, who would make 
further improvements? Under such conditions, could our C. T 
Schoen have succeeded in introducing the steel car? Would 
the Monongahela Connecting road have had a chance to build 
200,000-Ib. cars as they did, thereby encouraging others to in- 
crease the capacity above 100,000 Ib.? 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF TRAINS 
AND PASSING POINTS 


By Paut M. La Bacu 
Assistant Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Il. 


In discussions concerning the economics of railway operation 
the statement is frequently made that the number of meeting 


_and passing points on a single track line is in proportion to the 


square of the number of the (round trip) daily trains. That is 
to say, if the number of trains is doubled, the number of meeting 
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and passing points will be multiplied by four; if the number is 
tripled these points will be multiplied by, nine, etc. At first 
glance this appears to be correct. Two trains in opposite direc- 
tions will meet once; four trains may meet four times, etc. The 
error lies in the fact that in changing from one number of 
trains to another the operating conditions are not duplicated. If 
one should have a certain number of meeting and passing points 
under present conditions and should double the number of 
trains he might have four times as many meeting and passing 
points but the chances are that he would have considerably more. 
It makes a great deal of difference whether the trains are scat- 
tered at intervals throughout the 24 hours or are concentrated 
in a portion of that time. 

To illustrate the point the accompanying diagrams have been 
made on the same principle as density diagrams; the vertical di- 
mension being divided into spaces for each hour and the hori- 
zontal distance being the length of an engine district. Passenger 
train speeds are assumed as being 30 miles an hour and freight 
15 miles. 

The only general rule that can be formulated is that the slow 
trains should follow immediately after the fast and be scattered 
at nearly equal intervals through the day. It is also apparent 
that increasing the speed will decrease the number of meeting 
and passing points. To make the rule general, the interval of 
time occupied by a train passing over the district, divided by 24, 
should be as small as possible. Under the assumed condition, 
the following interesting results are found: 


TABLE 1 

No. of Square No. of meeting and 
round trip of the passing points 

Diagram trains number wa a 

Nos. per day of trains Minimum Maximum 

caenets 1 1 0 1 
l and 2 2 S 0 6 
3 and 4 4 16 0 20 
Sand 6 6 36 18 36 
7 and 8 8 64 30 71 


In counting the meeting points one half value has been given 
to points on the lines dividing engine districts and days. As 
the number of trains increases it is apparent that the tonnage 
of freight trains will decrease unless there is considerable excess 
power in the locomotives for the rating, say in Diagram 1. This 
feature is of considerable importance in making calculations for 
tonnage ratings in problems of the economics of railway loca- 
tion. According to the older method laid down by Wellington 
and others, a rating was assumed for one daily train and this 
was multiplied by ten or twelve as the case might be, but the 
time spent in meeting and passing will be increased very rapidly 
and the available running time decreased after a traffic of about 
eight trains per day is passed, as is shown in Diagram 9, which 
can be compared with Diagram 7, as both are for the most 
favorable circumstances. The graphical method of handling such 
problems is not new, but new applications can be found for it, 
as it has as many variations as the kaleidoscope. 

The proper location of passing sidings on new work is not 
always an easy matter. By turning the horizontal distance into 
time and finding the fraction of the whole run between each pass- 
ing point this may be arrived at. The next step would be to 
develop a table of accelerations and retardations and plot a 
time curve. The location of the train when 1/6 of its run (in 
time) has elapsed could then be fixed or any other fraction that 
might be caused by the ordinary operation of trains. 


ENLISTMENTS FROM THE MIDLAND RAILWAY OF ENGLAND.—The 
chairman of the Midland Railway recently said that of the 80,000 
railwaymen who had joined the colors, 10,200 had gone from the 
Midland. Among the latter 200 had been killed in action or had 
died of wounds or disease, 43 were missing, and 609 had been 
wounded or invalided home. Of the 1,996 members of the Mid- 
land Railway rifle clubs in Derby and other towns, 432 had 
joined the colors, and a larger number would have done so if 
they could have been spared. 
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THE SANTA FE’S HARMONY WORK 


E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
five years ago called a conference of operating, traffic and other 
officials and expressed to them a new view about railroading. 

“T have figured it out,” Mr. Ripley said, at that time, “that the 
hostile public sentiment against transportation corporations is due 
largely to the fact that the people do not understand the railway 
situation, and that the men who manage the railroads are not 
familiar enough with the troubles confronting the people. I want 
your co-operation in the inauguration of a campaign for the pur- 
pose of bringing our officials and patrons into a closer relation- 
ship, with the view of changing this feeling of hostility to one of 
friendliness. JI would like to have general managers, general 
freight and passenger agents, financial and accounting officers, 
attorneys and others visit the cities and rural communities along 
our lines, and get better acquainted with merchants, manufac- 
turers, farmers, stockmen, bankers and every other class of people 
doing business with our company, and ascertain the cause of their 
discontent. We will tell our story to the people, and ask them 
to tell theirs to us.” ; 

The plan outlined was put into effect, and the work still is in 
progress, division by division. A Kansas newspaper called it 
“the Harmony special,” and by that name it is known in Santa 
Fe territory. 

“Harmony work has developed into a feature of our business,” 
Mr. Ripley said recently. “The campaign was a success from 
the start, and now it is a part of every official’s duty to perform 
a harmony stunt when occasion demands.” 

Here is the plan in detail of the Santa Fe’s harmony campaign : 
One week. in every month, half a dozen or more officials of the 
company are drafted for a trip over a division. The super- 
intendent makes up a short train for the accommodation of the 
party, and a town-to-town tour is conducted, stops being made 
long enough at every place to enable the officials to meet the 
business men and farmers in a convenient room, usually the 
Commercial club, court house, or city hall. The meetings are 
informal—a sort of handshaking affair. Sometimes there is a 
bit of speechmaking, and occasionally a luncheon or banquet is 
given for the visitors to enable them to extend their acquaintance- 
ship. 

The railroad men make it plain to the people that they are on 
a get-acquainted trip; that they want to improve the relationship 
between the company and the community visited; that all they 
have to sell is service, and they want that commodity to be the 
best on the market; that if there is anything out of gear, they 
want to know it. 

The meetings give the railroad officials opportunity to discuss 
first hand with their customers the general railroad situation— 
rates, train service, increased cost of operation and maintenance 
and similar topics, showing the difficulties with which the carriers 
have to contend. 

Before leaving town the railway officials offer the company’s 
co-operation in the development of the natural resources of the 
territory traversed by its lines. 

For instance, the railway company offers gratis the service of 
its industrial department, to find new industries; of its colon- 
ization department to send desirable people into the community ; 
of its agricultural department to carry on experiments along the 
line, giving the farmers the results obtained; of its engineering 
department to pass on plans for public work, especially for bridge 
construction, and improvements having to do with drainage. 

As a result of this harmony movement, there has been a re- 
duction in law suits against the Santa Fe; a decrease in the num- 
ber of cases before commissions; fewer men in the legislature 
who want to tear up the track, and generally a more friendly 
feeling on‘the part of the people toward the corporation. 

The harmony campaign is not a drain on any official’s time, 
as the work is divided in such a way that the extra burden falls 
lightly on many shoulders. The plan calls for a tour of every 
division twice a year. There are twenty-four divisions. 





The Railway Lines of Syria and Palestine 


Resumé of Conditions Before the War; Well Managed 
Lines of Syria Compared with Run-down Hedjaz Railway 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN 





The well-built and ably managed 500 miles of railway of the 
Chemin de Fer Damas-Hama et Prolongments, a French com- 
pany, before the war, was one of the best paying properties in 
the near East, and with the completion of the Bagdad Railway, 
of which it bade fair to become the main feeder, its property 
would have been greatly augmented. According to the plans 
there were to be two main approaches to the western end of the 
Bagdad Railway—the Ottoman Anatolian line from Constantino- 
ple, which would carry the fast mails, and the passenger and 
freight traffic of northern and central Europe; and the Beirut- 
Aleppo line of the Damas-Hama Railway, which would carry 
the traffic of southern Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean gen- 
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The Railways of Syria and Palestine 


erally. The latter route, unless it was strongly discriminated 
against by the Bagdad Railway, was likely to do much the 
larger business of the two. 

The Chemin de Fer Damas-Hama et Prolongments was formed 
in 1891 by the consolidation of two companies organized the 
previous year with the purpose of building a railway from 
Beirut to Damascus, a distance of 90 miles over the crest of the 
Lebanon mountains. This line was subsequently extended 65 
miles farther south to El-Mezeirib, the point of departure for 
the Mecca-bound caravans. In 1905 a concession was obtained 
from the Turkish government for a railway, starting from Reyak, 
on the Damascus line, to Aleppo, a distance of 207 miles. The 
portion of this line from Reyak to Hama had been built some 


years before. The Hama-Aleppo extension was completed in 


1906, the Ottoman government guaranteeing a net income of 
$4,320 per mile on all of the line between Reyak and Aleppo, 
a distance of 200 miles. In 1910 the company received a con- 
cession to build a line from Homs, on the Reyak-Aleppo branch, 
to Tripoli, a port of some importance on the Mediterranean. 
This line, which was 65 miles. long and carried no guarantee, 
was completed in 1911. This completed the Syrian railway sys- 
tem as it exists to-day, and as it will remain for some years, 
no important extension being under consideration at this time. 
The total mileage is about 427 of which only 207 miles—the least 
costly section of the system, that from Reyak to Aleppo—was 
built under a guarantee. 
gauge. 

The 6,000-ft. climb of the Damascus line over the summit of 
the Lebanon is one of the most picturesque pieces of railway 
in the world, and severe engineering difficulties were involved 
in its construction. Tunnels and viaducts are encountered almost 
as soon as the train is clear of Beirut station, and the line passes 
either through one or over the other most of the 40 miles until 
Reyak is reached in the valley beyond the Lebanon range. To 
take a railway over this unusually abrupt mountain wall without 
the use of the rack system, while not impossible, would have 
been prohibitively expensive. The locomotive begins to climb 
with the cogs while still in the vicinity of Beirut and of the 35 
miles between that city and Mallaka, on the edge of the plain 
of Bekka, 20 miles are negotiated in this manner. An average 
grade of 7 per cent is surmounted by the rack in the ascent from 
3eirut, while the descent on the further side is 6 per cent. The 
steepest grade surmounted by adhesion is 2.5 per cent. Con- 
struction throughout is of the most substantial character, stone 
retaining walls and drains and other protective work being es- 
pecially worthy of notice. 

This section of the line runs through the independent state 
of Lebanon, which, in spite of its rough and mountainous char- 
acter, is most thickly populated and intensively cultivated. Even 
the local traffic, therefore, has been heavy from the first. 

The 50 miles from Reyak to Damascus is by a low and easy 
pass over the anti-Lebanon range. 


The system throughout is of standard 


The spring-fed river which 
the railway follows down to the rich and ancient city at the 
desert’s edge has a number of fine waterfalls and swift rapids, 
from which several thousand horse-power in electricity have 
already been developed to light Damascus and run its tramways. 
A more ambitious project plans to develop power to operate the 


- railway for 50 miles on either side of Damascus, while other 


projects in the Lebanon mountains will develop sufficient power 
to make it possible ultimately to electrify the whole system. 

Damascus, which is the focal point for the caravan routes 
for a thousand miles to the south and east, furnishes enough 
business alone to have warranted the construction of the rail- 
way; nor has the French line suffered at all from the compe- 
tition of the branch of the Hedjaz Railway, which gives another 
outlet to the Mediterranean at the port of Haifa. The 60-mile 
extension of the line into the semi-desert region to the south, 
terminating at El-Mezeirib, has proved a valuable feeder in 
spite of the fact that it is paralleled by the main line of the 
Turkish-owned Hedjaz Railway throughout its length. The 
freight, passenger and other receipts for the Beirut-Damascus- 
El-Mezeirib branch of the line for the year 1900 were $434,000, 
or ahout $2,700 per mile. In 1911 receipts from the same sources 
had increased to approximately $872,000, or nearly $5,600 per 
mile. 

The 250 miles of road which will tap the Bagdad Railway at 
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Aleppo and give a quick outlet to the Mediterranean at Beirut 
is expected to prove of great importance when the latter line 
is opened. That part of the line between Reyak and Aleppo— 
207 miles—was built under an annual guarantee of $4,350 per 
mile. 

The construction was neither difficult nor expensive, while 
the populous and productive country along the route has given 
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Constantinople and across the Bosphorus. Aleppo is conceded 
to be the best and most probable seat of the Ottoman govern- 
ment. From the standpoint of the traveler the most interest- 
ing point on this line is Baalbek, the site of ancient Phoenician 
and Roman temples. 

Unlike the Damascus-Beirut line which, from uprisings, politi- 
cal disturbances and other causes, has experienced considerable 








Freight and Passenger Train in the Lebanon Mountains 


an ample amount of traffic from the start. Aleppo itself, which 
occupies about the same commercial position in northern Syria 
as does Damascus in the south, has taken full advantage of the 
improved transportation facilities, and is rapidly becoming one 
of the most progressive cities of Asiatic Turkey. Indeed, in the 
by-no-means unlikely event of the Porte being forced out of 


fluctuations in receipts, the Reyak-Aleppo branch has yielded 


steadily increasing returns from the first. These have increased 
from $361,000 in 1907 to $534,000 in 1911, or from $1,739 to 
$2,671 per mile. As the Ottoman government had to make up 
the difference between these sums and the guarantee of $4,352 
per mile, the gross receipts for each year since the opening of 








Switch Back Station on the Climb up the Lebanon Mountains 
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the line have amounted to about $900,000. It is more than likely 
that the next year or two will see the average receipts per mile 
pass those of the guarantee, putting an end thenceforth to the 
necessity of the fulfillment of that obligation by the overburdened 
Ottoman government. 

l‘irst, second and third-class passengers are carried on all lines 
of the Syrian system. Fares vary somewhat according to the 
nature of the country traversed, those over the rack divisions 
of the Lebanon mountains being the highest. Roughly speaking, 
they are about the equivalent of 5% cents per mile, first class; 
334 cents per mile, second class, and 1% cents per mile, third 


class. First class passengers are carried in roomy side-entrance 
compartment cars, which can be made very comfortable 


for sleeping on the night runs. The second class compartments 
are less spacious than the first, and generally more crowded, but 
are also considerably used by Europeans. The third-class pas- 
sengers are packed closely into corridor cars provided with 
wooden benches and baggage racks, and, as on most other lines 
of the East, furnish the principal source of revenue. 

The locomotives and rolling stock of the Syrian railways are 
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building in Turkey, a thoroughly up-to-date road was begun. 
There was trouble with his Moslem subordinates, trouble about 
finances and trouble with the nomad tribes along the route; but 
with the same energy and devotion to the task in hand that had 
characterized his work in opening up Asia Minor, the resolute 
German stuck to his task and ultimately completed the 800 miles 
of line between Damascus and Medina. 
it on over the additional 250 miles to Mecca, but the opposition 
of the desert tribes—who saw in the railway an end of the tribute 
they had been accustomed to levy upon the pilgrim caravans— 
discouraged the Ottoman government, and the work was stopped. 
The construction of a branch running westerly from the main 
line to the sea of Galilee and the port of Haifa on the Mediter- 
ranean, completed the Hedjaz system as it exists to-day. 

Five years or more ago Meissner Pasha turned over to the 
Turkish government a railway which—with the exception of 
two or three lines in India—was as well constructed as any in 
Asia. Thanks to the half decade of Ottoman management, the 
Hedjaz Railway now could not be more fittingly described than 
above quoted—“the worst run and the worst 


He was ready to carry 


in the expression 














A Portion of the Rack Section in the Lebanon Range 


modern in design and well maintained. French, Swiss, German, 
Belgian and Austrian concerns have each furnished some of the 
locomotives, and this is also true of the other equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies. The rails are of Belgian manufacture, that 
country proving America’s most serious competitor at many 
points in Asia. Neither the United States nor England has sup- 
plied rolling stock, machinery or materials of any description. 
x ok * 

-In comparison with the finely maintained, up-to-date railway 
system of Syria, the two lines of Palestine make but a sorry 
showing. The more prominent of the latter is the much talked 
of. Hedjaz or “pilgrim” line, which is commonly characterized 
as “the worst run and the worst run-down railway in the world.” 
_ This line, which starts at Damascus, was begun with the idea 
of being extended all the way to Mecca and of transporting the 
great annual flocks of the faithful which had theretofore had to 
reach the Holy City by way of the. Red Sea and Jedda. The 
contract for construction was let to Germans, and under the 
distinguished Meissner Pasha, the general manager of the Bag- 
dad railway, who had already spent a score of vears in railway 


run-down railway in the world.” Within a year or two the 
Germans were entirely eliminated from the management of the 
line, and shortly afterwards from its technical departments. The 
inevitable result was that rolling stock and machinery were soon 
ready for the scrap heap while the roadbed was scarcely a re-: 
spectable camel trail. In the matter of replacements, the oriental 
tendency to graft asserted itself, and not half of the money ap- 
propriated in Constantinople ever found its way into new equip- 
ment—which was probably just as well, for new machinery and, 
locomotives promptly went the way of the old. The occasional 
employment of foreigners in the engineering department has 
effected sporadic improvement from time to time, but for the 
most part the line is in the condition of chaos to which it re- 
verted after the German regime ended. That it is a dismal 
failure financially goes without saying. 

It is just possible that if the Hedjaz railway had been carried 
on to Mecca it might have met with better success in catering 
to the pilgrim traffic. The route to Mecca by way of the Red 
Sea is circuitous and expensive. but the short caravan journey 
from Jedda to Mecca is a good deal safer and less costly than 
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the one from Medina which must be taken if the railway is used. 
At any rate, statistics covering the last five years show that over 
80 per cent of the pilgrims have clung to the old route. As the 
country through which the railway passes for nearly all of the 
800 miles between Damascus and Medina is absolute desert, that 
ill-starred venture has found very little to contribute to its sup- 
port beyond its entirely inadequate share of the pilgrim traffic. 
Three trains a week leave Damascus for Medina throughout 
the year, with numerous specials when the pilgrim movement is 
at its height. The best part of three days is consumed on the 
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themselves to trains that are scheduled by Arabic time, which 
changes every day with the sun. At least the time-table is made 
out according to Arabic time, and if even that were adhered to 
it would not be so bad, as the difference may usually be roughly 
calculated and allowed for. As a matter of fact the schedule 
seems to depend upon nothing but the convenience of the train 
men, as the writer’s own experience would indicate. On the first 
occasion of his departure from Damascus over this line, acting 
on the advice of the hotel proprietor, he went to the station an 
hour before train time—sunrise or 12 by Arabic time—only to 

















Typical Station on the Jaffa-Jerusalem Line 


800 mile journey. A first class car is attached to the train, but 
rarely has over two or three occupants. The fare is $35, or about 
41% cents per mile. There is no second class, and the third class 
fare of about 2'4 cents per mile is the highest in Asia for that 
class of travel. No Christians use the line south of Palestine, 
for should one do so he would place himself under the suspicion 
of endeavoring to reach Mecca. Those who have to travel over 
the northern sections have the annoying experience of adapting 


find that it had, for some reason, departed half an hour earlier. 
Endeavoring to profit by this experience, he allowed two hours 
leeway on another occasion, and had to wait four. A third time, 
as no engine could be found that was in condition to take a train 
out of the station, he had to go back to the hotel and remain 
another day. Still more annoying was the experience of an 
Englishman. His Hedjaz railway train had left Damascus on 
time, but had lost two hours on the twelve-hour run to Haifa. 
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There was still time left to catch his steamer, however, until the 
belated “express”—it is really called that on the time table— 
pulled up at a wayside station on the outskirts of Haifa and re- 
mained there three hours to fill up a couple of flat cars with cab- 
bages for next morning’s market. As a result he missed his 
steamer and had to wait four days for another. This is Turkish 
railway management. 

The 54-mile railway from the port of Jaffa to Jerusalem is 
somewhat better managed than the Hedjaz railway, but that is 
about all that one can say about it. It was built a couple of 
decades or more ago, and has had a checkered career under al- 
ternate Ottoman and French management. At the present time 
it is under French management and doing better than at any 
other stage in its history. Under normal conditions a railway 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem should pay handsomely, as much of 
the hinterland is rich and fertile, while the tourist and pilgrim 
travel to the Holy City is alone enough to support a properly 
managed railway. Complications due to various troublesome 
features of the concession of the Ottoman government, conspir- 
ing with the hopeless inadequacy of Jaffa as a port in any but 
the fairest weather, have been its undoing in the past and are 
not unlikely to result in its complete collapse in the near future. 
For days at a time in rough weather no passengers can be landed 
at Jaffa, and the ever-imminent possibility that the Ottoman 
government will run a branch of the Hedjaz railway up from 
Haifa to Jerusalem has thus far made it impossible to put 
through any kind of a project for harbor works. The railway, 














Desert Water Tank on the: Hedjaz Railway 


which was not especially well aligned in the first place, has never 
felt justified in making the expenditure necessary to remedy this 
defect, nor has it even carried its tracks down to the waterfront. 
The trans-shipment of the Jerusalem freight is, therefore, labo- 
and expensive, while the change is also a troublesome one for 
passengers. Everything considered, and especially on account 
of the great expense that would be involved in making even a 
passable harbor of Jaffa, a railway from Haifa to Jerusalem— 
even under Turkish management—would prove the best solution, 
of the problem. If this line is ever built, and it doubtless will be 
before many years, the position of the present Jaffa-Jerusalem 
line will be similar to that of a bridge which is left spanning a 
half-emptied river bed after the main stream has changed its 
course. 

Only two classes of passengers are carried between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. The first class fare is equivalent to about 5% cents 
a mile, and the second class 2 cents. As a large number of Euro- 
pean tourists are booked through second class, this arrangement, 
which throws them in with the lowest classes of Jews, Arabs and 
Turks, involves considerable hardship. 

Several American locomotives were once purchased by this 
line, but as this happened some years ago, the two or three that 
still survive are hardly in a condition to awaken any stirrings of 
patriotic pride in the breast of the American tourist who be- 
holds their battered remains. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 


RAILROADS ? * 
By E. STENGER 
General Manager, St. Joseph & Grand Islard 


Some years ago the popular cry in the west was, “What is 
the matter with Kansas?” Now, the nation-wide 
1s the matter with the railroads?” 


“wv hat 
There are several things the 
matter with us, the most important of which perhaps is that 
we are going broke. Brandeis says we are wasting a million 
dollars a day, but it was reported that when offered a job as 
trustee af a railroad to show us how to save the million he 
declined with thanks. I wonder the 
Brandeis. 

While railroad earnings are at their lowest ebb for many 
years, and while the country is full of unemployed clamoring 
for work and at a time when everyone is conserving his re- 
sources and struggling to overcome adverse conditions, the 
engineers are demanding an increase in pay and better working 
conditions, all at an increased expense to the railroads. | 
sometimes wonder what is the matter with the engineers. 

The train men had a full crew bill passed by the last legis- 
lature in Missouri which increased the number of brakemen on 

train by one and the people rejected it. Now these same 
train men are in Jefferson City trying to have a law passed 
cutting the trains in two and thereby doubling the number of 
train men required to handle the same business. |] 
what is the matter with the trainmen. 

The politician goes up and down our land demanding more 
and more drastic regulation of railroads, lower rates for his 
favored shippers, higher wages and shorter hours for the men 
and better service for the traveling public. I wonder what is 
the matter with the politician since he quit traveling on passes. 

There is more delay to traffic in St. Joseph at Fifth and 
Edmond or Sixth and Edmond streets than is caused by all the 
railroads crossing Sixth street and besides the city pays the 
trafic policemen kept on duty all hours of the day at those points 
while we pay for the watchmen on Sixth street; still it has been 
deemed the popular thing to clamor for viaducts and subways 
and “cuss” the railroads generally. 
the matter with our newspapers. 

To be killed in Europe is now a matter of glory. To be 
killed in an automobile is a matter of course. To be drowned 
on a ship is a matter of accident, but to be killed on a railroad 
is a matter of criminal negligence and as a consequence the 
land is filled with lamentations and excoriations of railroad 
managers. I cannot see that the manner of killing makes much 
difference to the corpse who is the most interested party. I 
wonder what is the matter with the public. 

The Nebraska commission reduced the rates in Nebraska so 
that Omaha cuts into territory previously served by St. Joseph 
so that we lose some traffic and earnings. If we should reduce 
our rates to meet the Nebraska reducticns we would lose still 
more revenue, which leaves us between the devil and the deen 
sea through no fault of ours. 
state regulation. 

When the eastern roads asked for a 5 per cent increase the 
Interstate Commerce Commission refused it but gave them a lot 
of good advice. They asked for bread and were given a stone. 
When they attempted to follow the advice both the commission 
and the courts stopped them and later, when the net revenues had 
fallen over 20 per cent the commission granted the 5 per cent 
increase. Sometimes when a gleam of light penetrates my daze 
I wonder what is the matter with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The government has for some time compelled us to haul the 
mails at a loss and then to make the matter worse has added 


Cry 1s 


what is matter with 


wonder 


I sometimes wonder what is 


I wonder what is the matter with 


*From an address before the St. Joseph Railroad Club on January 18, 
1915. 
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the parcel post to increase the burden, and now, by means of the 
Moon bill, proposes to reduce our mail pay still further. The 
upshot of the whole matter is that the government is today 
robbing the railroads by underpayment for mail service and 
threatens to do still I sometimes wonder what is the 
matter with the government. 

What is the matter with the railroads? Nothing, except that 
their problems are not yet thoroughly understood. 

What is the matter with railroad men? Nothing, except that 
they have been somewhat remiss in meeting changing conditions. 

What is the matter with the people? Nothing, except that they 
are not yet awake. 


worse, 


PERSONALITY AND EXPERIENCE 


By RicHarp BROOKER 


Yardmaster, Canadian Pacific, Portage La Prairie, Man. 


The operation of a yard is affected by controllable and non- 
controllable circumstances. The former are included in the or- 
ganization controlled and directed by the general yardmaster. 
The non-controllable include conditions such as the layout of the 
yard, track, and other local facilities, which, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, do not change. 

The human element enters into the subject of yard operation 
more prominently than some might be prepared to admit. The 
successful yardmaster is the man with a personality, respected 
and revered by call boy and superintendent alike; providing, of 
course, that practical experience is added to his personality. 
Whether this experience was gained from an office stool in a 
yard office, or while riding the footboard of a switch engine 
makes little difference; the man is the predominating feature. 

If there is one occupation more than another in which the 
little things count it is that of yardmaster; for in the operation 
of a yard, constant attention to detail is of paramount importance. 
“Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves,” is a proverb, the truth of which is apparent even when 
its terms are translated into car numbers and consist lists; for 
a whole track full of through loads does not require the care in 
forwarding that one bad order will. The call boy getting a crew 
for a train is a mere detail; but if the call is omitted, and the 
omission is not detected until the train is ready to start, the 
magnitude of that detail is considerably enlarged. When com- 
piling a list of cars for team tracks, with the directions for spot- 
ting it may seem a small thing if one car is omitted, but over 
on the team track a teamster may be waiting the promised spot- 
run for the yard engine, are both expensive. 

To maintain discipline and secure good results from the staff 
requires an efficient method of handling the various grades of 
men needed to operate a yard. Their education is no small mat- 
ter, particularly in the rush season when the office staff has to 
be augmented with green men. In large yards the general yard- 
master could not be expected to attend personally to the educa- 
tional end of it; both the education and discipline of the office 
staff should be assigned to the chief clerk, which person will, in 
my opinion, when the powers that be fully recognize his worth, 
form the chief recruiting field for the yardmasters of the future; 
his training and education in dealing with all the various prob- 
lems, both inside and out, fitting him for the position far better 
than the man, who though he be the best of switchman, is unini- 
tiated into the most elementary duties of the office. 

No educational code of rules can be written that will so 
quickly and efficiently produce the desired result, as will a little 
time spent in oral explanation of the work under discussion. 
The juniors appreciate their senior’s consideration and can ques- 
tion any statement not understood. These personal talks bring 
out many things which are of benefit to pupil and tutor alike. 
Many a man with good powers of observation, although young 
in the service, can offer valuable suggestions with reference to 
his particular work, which could often be adopted to the benefit 
of the organization of which he is a part. Another point of im- 
portance is that where certain clerical work is performed by one 
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particular man, the question of understudying that man should 
not be overlooked; otherwise, should sickness or resignation 
occur, chaos is the result. 

The matter of discipline is a problem materially solved by or- 
ganization. Firm, fair and considerate treatment invariably 
obviates friction and creates a feeling of loyalty among the staff 
and any employee not amenable to such treatment should not be 
tolerated. 

The matter of giving satisfaction to shippers takes consider- 
ably more time to accomplish than it does to describe; for 
it can all be summed up in one sentence—give them good 
service. It would surprise the uninitiated how quickly the yard 
staff learns to anticipate the various shippers’ requirements. 
Shippers comprise all sorts and conditions of men, but there are 
few who cannot be influenced by a courteous and obliging man- 
ner. Even the few who are dissatisfied should get the service, 
anyway. Their money is as good to the company as the others’. 
The spotting of cars at the freight house is another important 
feature of the day’s work. Less than car lot freight is a great 
source of revenue and demands constant attention; and although 
this is more the freight agent’s province, and depends largely for 
its success on the way he handles the merchants, still, if the yard 
does not co-operate by giving him good service, the merchants 
will soon be transferring their patronage to other roads. Cour- 
tesy often gets the business, but good service keeps it. 

The regular movement of cars from the yard should be the 
aim of all concerned. This is not always the easiest way by any 
means, but it should be the hard and fast rule, nevertheless. 
When a string of old loads are pulled from a.track, the remain- 
ing cars on that track should not be buried from the forwarding 
end, but should be pulled out onto the head end of the next 
oldest loads, leaving the track clear for fresh cars. Only about 
five per cent of the traffic handled, comprising bad orders for 
heavy repairs, loads to be transferred on account of bad order, 
cars for icing, errors in billing, etc., demand careful and minute 
attention. All of the foregoing need the co-operation of various 
departments, which must be of an expeditious character, if any 
showing is to be made. 

In the making up of trains there is one point which is often 

overlooked. I refer to what may be called the “purpose” of the 
train, that is to say, whether the train is to turn at some inter- 
mediate yard or go through to the next terminal. It is an easy 
matter to throw sufficient cars behind an engine to make up the 
right tonnage, but if there are grades en route which necessitate 
a reduction, and the important loads are not marshalled, the 
work of reducing makes considerable switching inevitable on the 
part of the train crew, who may probably be blocking other 
crews in the process; whereas, if the important loads were on 
rear of train this time would not be lost. When a turn is being 
built for an intermediate yard, to be used in filling out other 
trains en route, the important loads should be on the head end, 
so that the first train filling out gets them. 
_ An important factor for success or failure in the operation of 
a terminal is the relation existing between the despatcher’s de- 
partment and the yard staff. The yard may or may not be pro- 
verbially prompt with trains ordered; they may or may not fur- 
nish correct information respecting loads to move, or the 
despatcher may or may not give the yard a good line-up of in- 
coming trains, including the consist of same; but it is precisely 
whether they do or not that forms the difference between bad 
and good working conditions. Failure to have trains ready when 
ordered gives much trouble to despatchers; and the absence of 
advice as to incoming trains may mean pulling the pin on work 
half done. 


Raitways IN “BritisH” SoutH-West Arrica.—In addition to 
the restoration of the lines of communication in what may be 
called British South-West Africa and the rebuilding or repairing 
of station and other depots, there is a considerable length of 
narrow-gage line to be converted to the 3 ft. 6 in. standard South 
African gage—The Engineer. 


Jury 3H, 1915 


OBSERVATIONS ON FILING CORRESPONDENCE 
By C. T. ANpREws 


Secretary to Chairman, Southern Pacific Company 

The following observations are offered to fellow railroad em- 
ployees interested in their office files, especially those who are 
dissatisfied with the results obtained from their present system. 
They apply to the use of the Williams Classification, or decimal 
system of filing, the adoption of which by all railroads has 
been urged for some years by its authors.* They also embrace 
a few important features of filing under any system. I make 
these observations after having installed the decimal system in 
the chief operating office of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems, and after having watched its operation for more 
than a year until the unmerging of those two systems. During 
that time, and with the Southern Pacific files since then, the 
system has proved very satisfactory. Unlike our past filing 
systems, the longer it is used the more efficient it becomes. 

I do not undertake to describe the decimal system, or to dwell 
on its advantages, for to do this would take much space and 
would be to repeat what has already been published in these 
columns. I only offer my judgment of it, to wit, that it is a 
good, workable system, correct in principle, and of the greatest 
usefulness to an office having a large volume of correspondence 
on a great many subjects. I believe, furthermore, that this 
classification, or a selection from it of the subjects needed, and 
following its general plan, will prove satisfactory in a smaller 
office. 

The efficiency of a filing department may be determined by 
one’s answer, applied to his own office, to the following query: 
What should be the proportion of time spent in hunting things 
to that spent in filing them? Much time spent in hunting leaves 
correspondingly less time for filing, and hasty filing causes 
much time to be spent in hunting. Conversely, careful filing in- 
sures quick finding, and quick finding leaves the maximum time 
for careful filing. The proportion of time spent in hunting files 
or papers indicates the degree of mastery of the file room work. 
If one’s file service is unsatisfactory, let him ascertain what this 
proportion is; then let him determine what it should be and 
give orders accordingly, and whatever is needed to accomplish 
the improvement will promptly develop, whether it be a better 
system, a better file clerk, clerical assistance, or something else. 

If the adoption of the decimal system is contemplated, it 
should be well understood before its installation is undertaken. 
If possible, one experienced in its use and fairly familiar with 
the office business should be assigned to install it and get it 
running. If a change is made of filing systems, it is inadvisable 
to re-index all old files under the new system, however good 
that system. It is best to set a date, after which all correspond- 
ence will go under the new system, and prior to which it will 
be under the old system. Each active file should bear reference 
to the old number under which previous correspondence is filed, 
and to the new number under which subsequent correspondence 
will be found. Individual files or parts thereof can be brought 
up from the old system and placed under the new, from time to 
time, if desired. 

In the Williams Classification, which is predesigned to accom- 
modate correspondence on any subject, it is sometimes difficult 
to decide in which of two or more places a communication 
should be filed. This is rarely the fault of the classification, 
when understood, each place having its use. At such perplex- 
ing points a file clerk will find it advantageous to record his 
decision, or ruling, for his future guidance and that of future 
file clerks. In an important office this is very desirable. A 
loose-leaf binder will make it possible to keep these rulings and 
other rulings on special files, in numerical order, and will prove 
a handy and invaluable auxiliary to the printed classification 
index book. 





*W. H. Williams, vice-president, Delaware & Hudson, and John L, 
Hanna, chairman of committee -on handling correspondence, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
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It is recommended that the alphabet be utilized to the fullest 
extent possible, in any filing system. More than half of the 
files of the average railroad office can be identified by proper 
name. The simplicity of alphabetically arranging these files 
commends itself; yet in many offices each of such files is as- 
signed a serial number and laboriously indexed. The Williams 
Classification provides for the most advantageous utilization of 
the alphabet, which is one of its best features. 

A large office that experiences much difficulty from letters 
being misplaced or lost, will find a remedy in recording im- 
portant incoming communications. This helps to locate papers 
quickly, and to allocate responsibility. The time necessary to 
record a single communication is negligible, and when a com- 
munication is missing it is helpful and gratifying to have a 
record indicating whether it was received and where it ought 
to be. These statements are based on experience. A simple 
record sheet can be devised for this purpose, and the clerical 
work made very slight. These sheets preserved form a fair, 
chronological record of all important incoming letters. 

An important subject, or a subject having much correspond- 
ence, may profitably be kept in two sections, one for the papers 
having enduring or permanent value, such as standing instrue- 
tions or rulings, the other for papers having a temporary vahue 
only. The former usually are in the minority, though their im- 
portance is greatest; the latter are the more numerous, or 
voluminous. The former may be termed the “standing file,” 
the latter the “running file” of the same subject. Under the 
decimal system the latter are readily kept separate by adding 
the figures “dash nine” to the file number. 

The rule that only a single subject should be included in a 
communication is generally recognized and adhered to, but the 
best-intentioned sometimes lapse from it. Again, unavoidably 
the correspondence will sometimes embrace two or more re- 
lated phases of a subject for which the file clerk maintains 
separate files, or one subject will grow out of another. The 
file clerk must be alert to revert or divert the flow of corre- 
spondence into its proper channel (file), also to make necessary 
cross-references, extracts, or extra copies for other files. 

In the preceding paragraph reference is made to separate 
files for related phases of a subject, and in this connection the 
observation may be made that as a general thing a unified file 
is more satisfactory than a minutely subdivided file. It is pru- 
dent, therefore, to maintain a unified file wherever practicable, 
subdividing only when the expediency thereof is developed by 
experience. And this leads to another observation, that some 
files kept separate for convenience while active may well be con- 
solidated into a unified file when transferred to storage. The 
storage section, containing old matter unfamiliar to succeeding 
new file clerks, should be as uncomplicated as possible. 

A word of caution may here be offered to file clerks, not to 
over-esteem system, nor to become over-dependent on it. There 
is a temptation to over-enthusiasm for system, which may cause 
one to sefve it, more than employ it as a facility. Further- 
more, long-continued working under specific and definite rules 
induces a dependence on such predesigned specifications, a 
machine-like process of thinking and action, which becomes in- 
jurious because it displaces intuition and renders one less able 
to comprehend new situations and act therein promptly. All 
should beware of these pitfalls. 

Finally, it is to be observed that for every employee there is 
a satisfaction, amounting nearly to pride, in having a smooth- 
running filing department. Confusion, impatience and friction 
are obviated, time is conserved, and work is facilitated and 
made pleasurable. What is perhaps not yet fully recognized, 
is that every user of the files contributes in some measure to 
the good or bad working of the filing system. To secure best 
results, all users of the files should get acquainted somewhat 
with their filing system, be interested in it, and co-operate 
with the file clerk in the little ways they can without incon- 
venience to themselves, 
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EFFICIENT CONTROL OF RAILROAD 
OPERATIONS 


By F. L. HutcuHins 


Four functions are required to adequately control any under- 
taking: (1) Securing complete and accurate knowledge of facts. 
(2) An analysis of facts to develop the best plan of action. (3) 
The introduction and maintenance of a plan. (4) Supervision 
to assure the correct performance of all details of the plan. 

Knowledge of facts must be adequate, not only at the inception 
of the enterprise, but continuously during its progress. Facts 
are derived from experience; it is upon the experience of the 
race from the very beginning of existence that many of the facts 
of the present day depend, but those facts must be supplemented 
by ever-new facts. 

Perfect knowledge of facts can come only through perfect 
recotds of experiences; as the records of the past are true so is 
the knowledge derived from them true; only as present records 
are exact is the present knowledge exact. As past experiences 
have been truly recorded, preserved, and available to the present 
generation, so is its knowledge correct; as present records are 
made complete and true, so is present knowledge complete and 
true. Hence it is that the method of making records demands 
scientific determination; this requirement lies at the base of the 
science of stafistics; in fact, that which often passes for statistics 
—the tabulation of many figures, the comparison of averages, the 
setting of aggregates side by side—is not statistics in any sense, 
for it is only when the original records have been derived through 
a scientific method that the results can be statistical truths. 

To be efficient and successful the inception and conduct of any 
enterprise must be governed by accurate records; a beginning 
should never be made until all the facts affecting the enterprise 
are understood and the probable outcome anticipated. This must 
be supplemented by accurate records of daily performance if it 
is to be adequately controlled. 

The science of statistics has evolved the laws through which 
accurate records may be obtained, the principal of which are: 

(a) A rigidly exact definition of the facts to be recorded; (b) 
preparation of a blank upon which the record is to be made; 
(c) selection of unbiased and careful enumerators to make the 
record; (d) segregation of the function of sorting, tabulating 
and aggregating from that of making the records; (e) the use 
of experts for the analysis of aggregates and extraction of their 
meanings so that correct knowledge may be -had. 

In the matter of their records the railroads violate each and 
every one of these principal laws. A scientific statistical method 
requires that before the fundamental laws can be complied with 
there must be a comprehensive plan which includes all of them. 
In the case of railroads it demands the selection of an expert 
statistician to have charge, from the making of the original record 
up to the final analysis. 

The method of a record bureau may be outlined as follows: 
In the first place there must be exact definitions made for each 
fact that is to be recorded so that the aggregate of any record 
will be the accumulated instances of the same identical fact, un- 
contaminated by the admixture of any element not contained 
within the basic definition; by this means the aggregate will be 
a single entity, which may be compared with other single entities 
to establish their relationship and evolve correct conceptions from 
which alone can come efficient control. 

Following the fixing of definitions comes the preparation of 
the blank upon which the fact is to be recorded. This is no 
simple matter, as it is too often assumed to be when persons of 
no experience, or training, are allowed to create blank forms for 
reports. In form it should be a slip, or card, restricted to the 
single fact to be recorded; its spaces should be arranged to make 
for accuracy and ease; in many cases it is possible to so arrange 
the spaces upon the blank as to make any erroneous entry obvious 
upon inspection. The required entries should be as simple as ‘is 
possible; that is. a name, figure, or symbol; it will be found ad- 
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vantageous in many cases to use a card carrying numbers and 
symbols which can be punched out to convey the information. 
The record as to any fact may be fully comprised within a list 
of questions as shown below, not that every fact requires all of 
them, for it may be that only one will yield the required in- 
formation. 


1. Where? 2. When? Who? 4. What? 
5. Number? 6. Rate? ;. eal 8. Kind? 
9. Quality? 10. Yes? 11, No? 


Assurance that a record is made of every occurrence of the 
fact may be had by so arranging the records as to have sub- 
ordinate ones that must agree in aggregate with a principal one 
of which they form the parts. 

It is obvious that the combined totals of the subordinate facts 
must agree with the total of the principal fact if the records are 
correct. 

To obtain the most perfect results the record bureau must 
arrange to have the record pass out of the hands of the recorder, 
as soon as made, into the hands of persons specially selected by 
the bureau and subject to its supervision, to be sorted, sum- 
marized and tabulated. These persons should be taught the 
necessity of absolute accuracy in their work; to eliminate all 
prejudice, and to carefully scrutinize the original records for 
faults and errors. 

The bureau should provide a tabulation sheet for each fact 
so arranged as to make the totals of the several columns self- 
proving; it should see to it that the tabulation be made as near 
the source of records as the situation will permit, but in no case 
beyond the limit of the division authority. Tabulations should’ 
be totaled daily and from these totals there should be daily state- 
ments placed before the division officials showing the percentage 
of efficiency attained, with all instances much above the average. 
which increase the efficiency percentage, and all those instances 
below the average, which decrease it. 

Such knowledge liberates control from all estimates, biased 
information, fallacious personal observation and prejudice; it 
furnishes an accurate basis for adequate control; it points out 
the places which require study and remedial applications, by 
which wastes will be lessened and more efficient operation se- 
cured. 

Duplicate copies of the tabulations going to the record bureau 
headquarters will be consolidated into aggregates for the whole 
system from which the higher officials “may obtain exact knowl- 
edge of the situation, not at the end of a month or two, but 
from day.to day as they may have the need. 

Analysis and comparison of the various aggregates from each 
of the divisions will enable the supervisor of records to deduce 
the best method of operation, and with this information the 
executive may require such observance as will raise the efficiency 
of the system as a whole. 

Finally from correlation, comparison and analysis the statisti- 
cian will be able to point out the weak places, the possible pre- 
vention of wastes and improvements in methods; with such 
guidance the authorities can have experts study the operation 
on the ground and determine the best course of action in each 
case. 

As*a straight line is the shortest distance between two points, 
and as the scientific method makes the shortest path from the 
original record to its aggregate for the entire system, it makes 
for the smallest expense—an expense that will be very much 
less than that now entailed by the circuitous, duplicated, unco- 
ordinated and misleading reports of the present day. 

Having all the facts it is a comparatively’ simple matter to 
adequately control the details of operation, to eliminate the 
“rule of thumb” method, to obviate the necessity of that most 
fallacious method, personal observation, and to exercise that defi- 
nite control, by the record, which is the function of the govern- 
ing head. 

Common sense is the wisest dictator, and common sense is but 
another name for that rarest of things, complete knowledge of 
facts and their relationships. 
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EXTENSIBLE TRAP DOOR .FOR PASSENGER 
. CARS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has built high station platforms at 
its New York terminal, at Manhattan Transfer, Rahway and 
North Philadelphia, and has similar platforms under construction 
at Wilkinsburg and Johnstown on its Pittsburgh division. It 
is often impossible to build tangent platforms, owing to the phys- 
ical conditions at stations and a difficulty has arisen in connec- 
tion with the adoption of the high platform where it is built 
on a curve, owing to the gap between the end of the car and 
the platform. 

With a view to overcoming this difficulty the Pennsylvania 
has equipped for trial a steel vestibule car with an extensible 
trap door patented by Elwood H. Sickels, 213 Woodside ave- 
nue, Narberth, Pa., which is designed to bridge the gap between 
the car and the station platform. The operation of this device 
is practically automatic. When the trap is down the opening 


of the vestibule door causes the sliding portion to extend be- 





Trap Extended at a High Platform 


yond the side of the car; closing the door returns it to its nor- 
mal position. When the trap is to be raised for the use of the 
step, or when the brakeman opens the door while the train is 
moving the trap should not be extended. To provide for this 
feature a small handle is set flush in the end of the car body, 
means of which the connection between the door and the 
trap extension may be disengaged. 

The extension trap in outward appearance is like the or- 
dinary trap, and consists of a rubber covered top plate A and an 
extensible portion B, which is built in the familiar panel pattern 
and acts as a support for the top plate. The two parts are hinged 
on the rod C so that they act together when the trap is raised 
for the use of the step. The hinge rod is hollow and accommo- 
dates the flat springs which are adjusted at the bracket B to ob- 
tain the proper tension. The extensible portion of the trap is 
supported by bracket E, which slides on the hinge rod and lug F’ * 


by 
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attached to the top plate bracket /. When the trap is extended, 
owing to the fact that it is supported at one side on lug F’, and 
at the opposite side on the usual angle iron ledge, the extended 
portion is prevented from deflecting when a passenger steps on 
it. Spring catches G and H of the usual type are’ used to ‘hold 
the trap door down when the door is closed and to hold it up 
against the vestibule door when it is raised for the use of the 
steps. 

The operating device consists of a bell crank lever J attached 
to the bottom of the vestibule door, the connecting rod K and 
the cam L which slides on the square shaft M. The rod shown 
at O is attached to the end of a lever which turns the square 
shaft. The upper end of this rod extends through a slot in the 
end of the car and is provided with a knob by means of which 
it may be raised to the position shown by the dot and dash 
centerline, or returned from that position to its normal position 
as shown in the drawing. In the latter position the cam L’ on 
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Details of Sickels Trap Door Extension 


the square shaft engages a taper lug on bracket EF, through 
which the trap extension is moved by lever J and connecting 
rod K when the door is opened. When the knob N is in its upper 
position the cam is disengaged from the bracket on the extension 
and opening the door has no effect upon the trap. The cam is 
so designed, however, that when released its front finger is al- 
ways in position to prevent the trap from being extended in- 
dependently, thus making it impossible for the trap to-be out 
when the door is closed. The trap is so arranged that it is im- 
possible to raise it when extended, due to interference. between 
the corner of the extension and the hinge bracket D. The trap 
is designed with a uniform extension to take care of the gap at 
platforms built on curves as sharp as 6 deg. On lighter curves 
the extension may slightly overlap the platform, the latter, of 


course, being kept a small step below the floor of the car. Owing 
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to the varying height of car floors above the top of the rail, due 
to differences in springs, etc., it has been found impossible to 
maintain the car floor level with the station platform. 

It is unnecessary to provide extra trainmén to attend to the 
operation of this trip, as with the small hand lever set in proper 
position, the opening of the vestibule door, whether accomplished 
by the trainman or passenger, will cause the trap to extend. 
Owing to the fact that the top plate does not slide, it is impossi- 
ble for passengers to be thrown by the extension. 





CAR LIGHTING GENERATOR WITH UNDER- 
FRAME SUSPENSION 


An electric car lighting equipment has recently been brought 
out in which the generator is suspended from the underframe of 
the car instead of from the truck. The deep center sill gen- 
erally used on all-steel and steel underframe equipment has 
limited the space available for applying the generator to such 
an extent that it is difficult to obtain the proper clearances for 
the generator and the driving belt with truck suspension. 

The general appearance of the generator and its suspension 
and the method of attaching it to the underframe is shown in 
Fig. 1. The successful operation of this type of suspension de- 





Fig. 1—Generator and Its Suspension Attached to Coach 
Underframe 


pends on the ability to maintain a uniform belt tension through 
the comparatively wide range of adjustment necessary to take 
cate of the curving of the truck. The method of securing uni- 
form belt tension will be understood by referring to Figs. 2 
and 3. Cast on the generator frame are two carrying lugs 4, 
which are pivoted to supporting lugs B on the suspension cast- 
ing by a bar, the end of which is shown at C. One end of 
ihe tension spring is secured to a bracket E on the suspension 
casting, while the other end engages with the lug D on the 
generator frame. The tension of the belt is the result of two 
varying factors, one of which is the horizontal component of 
the weight of the generator, and the other the tension of the 
spring. When the generator is hanging as shown in Fig. 2 
with its center of gravity directly under the supporting bar C, 


the weight of the generator has no effect on the tension of the 4 pension, receive the full benefit of the truck springs. 


belt, but the tension of the spring has its greatest effect, since 
the lever arm CX is greatest. When the generator is swung 
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into the position shown in Fig. 3, the effect of its weight is a 
maximum, while the effect of the spring is decreased due to the 
shortening of the distance CX. The parts are so designed 
that the combined effect of these two factors is practically 
constant in all positions. Ample latitude is provided between 
the two extreme positions shown to take care of belt stretch and 
the varying location of the axle due to the curving of the truck. 
The spring is assembled on a carrier under tension. 

A simple means of lining the generator with the car axle is 
provided. The hole for the supporting bar in the lug B is slotte: 

















Fig. 2— Generator Position When Spring Effect Is a Maximum 


the position of the bar in the slot being. readily adjusted and 
locked by means of a bolt and lock nuts. 

The increased belt clearances obtained with this equipment 
have made possible the use of a type of belt fastener which 
operates properly on small pulleys. A small armature pulley’ 
has therefore been used and a ratio higher than usual obtained 
between the axle pulley and the armature pulley. The increased: 
speed of the generator thus produced has made possible the de-' 
sign of a generator of lighter weight. This saving together with’ 
the reduction of the weight of the suspension itself has resulted! 
in a total reduction for this type of equipment of nearly 900 ‘Ib.,. 
and the truck has been entirely relieved of the unsprung and: 
unbalanced weight usually suspended from one end of its frame.: 

The underframe suspension has made possible a considerable! 
































Fig. 3—Position of the Generator When Weight Effect Is a Maximum 


increase in the clearance between the generator and the track, 
and the moving parts of the suspension are still further removed 
from the track by being placed above the generator. The effect 
of snow and ice in severe weather conditions is therefore coh- 
siderably reduced. The suspension of the generator from the 
car body also produces more favorable conditions with regard to 
wear since the moving parts, both of the generator and the sus- 
This 
equipment is manufactured by the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, 2 Rector street, New York. 
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The Erie has announced that surplus strips of right of way ad- 
jacent to the tracks between Chicago and Marion, Ohio, are to 
be leased to farmers. 


Governor Henderson of Alabama has vetoed the anti-tipping 
bill passed by the state legislature on the ground that he did 
not believe the law could be enforced and that its constitutional- 
ity was doubtful. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific now uses oil-burning locomotives 
exclusively on passenger trains throughout the line from Jasper 
to Prince Rupert, 719 miles. This is the main line on the moun- 
tain section, and passes through some of the finest scenery in 
the Canadian Rockies. 


A demonstration of the Gollos automatic train control sys- 
tem will be held on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy between 
Sugar Grove and Big Rock, IIl., about 40 miles from Chicago, on 
August 3 and 4. The installation is to be given exhaustive tests, 
beginnig this week, under the observation of inspectors of the 
division of safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


All of the fast westbound Lehigh Valley freight trains out of 
New York and Philadelphia during June arrived on time at ter- 
minals. Deliveries of this fast freight at Buffalo and Suspension 
Bridge, which are made to the Lake Shore, the Wabash, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Michigan Central, the Grand 
Trunk, and the Pere Marquette were made on or before schedule 
time every day in June. 


The demurrage bureaus at Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Butte have been abolished, effective on 
July 31, and their work will be taken over by the individual 
roads. The bureaus at Kansas City, St. Louis and Denver 
are to be continued for a time, although some of the lines have 
withdrawn as members. The bureaus in the territory east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio river were abolished in 1910. 


In the news item headed “Southern Railway’s Accident Rec- 
ord” in the Railway Age Gazette of July 23 it was said that the 
Southern Railway had carried “16,500” passengers in the year 
ended June 30 with no passenger killed in a train accident. 
This should have been, of course, 16,500,000, the point being 
that this company, operating over 7,000 miles of railroad, had not 
a single passenger killed in a train accident during the past year. 


In connection with double track work in Virginia and North 
Carolina during the past fiscal year the Southern Railway has 
eliminated 54 out of 73 grade crossings. By the building of un- 
derpasses 20 were eliminated, by overhead bridges 19, and by 
changing the direction of public highways 15. The 19 which 
remain are so located as to make their elimination physically 
impossible or they involve prohibitive damages to abutting 
property. 

The Liberty bell, which was sent from Philadelphia to the 
San Francisco exhibition, made the journey in a car specially 
designed and equipped for it by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
car was attached to a special train, carrying the escorting city 
and state officers, which was in charge of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's representatives throughout the entire journey. The steel 
gondola car on which the bell rests was equipped with specially 
designed springs, and festooned with electric lights which 
brilliantly illuminated the bell at night. 


Riley E. Phillips, runner of the bankers’ express from New 
Haven to New York, has completed fifty years in the continuous 
service of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. As the rank- 
ing of enginemen he was the recipient of congratulatory mes- 
sages from officers and fellow employes. He was born in 1846 
in Westport, Conn., and served in the 15th Connecticut Volun- 
teers through the civil war. Mr. Phillips entered the employ of 
the New York & New Haven July 18, 1865, as fireman. At that 

time the road operated 73 miles and owned 31 engines. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that there .was no truth 
in the report that the fast freight train that was derailed near 


Metuchen, N. J., on July 25, was loaded with war munitions. 
Many of the New York daily papers published an account which 
said that the train contained explosives and that an officer or 
employeer of the road had said that it was only a miracle that 
the Atlantic Coast Line express, consisting of 11 cars, had es- 
caped destruction, since it had passed the freight train but a 
moment before the wreck. The company says that as a matter 
of fact there was no car loaded with explosives of any kind, or 
even with highly inflammable material, and that the car on 
which the broken axle occurred was loaded with flour. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is to pay pensions to em- 
ployees. According to the regulations, announced by General Man- 
ager J. M. Davis, with the approval of the receivers, employees 
who have completed 50 years’ service will be retired and will 
receive 1 per cent of their average salary or pay during the 10 
years preceding retirement for each year of service; that is to 
say, 50 per cent of their average income during the last 10 years. 
Leave of absence, unattended by other employment, or dismissal 
followed by reinstatement within one year, will not be taken 
into consideration on the personal records, nor will furloughs on 
account of compulsory reduction of forces be counted as a break 
in the continuity of service for computing a pension record. 


A prize of $50 has been awarded by Major Robert U. Patter- 
son, of the United States Army Medical Corps, payable from the 
William Howard Taft fund, to James Haley, a brakeman on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, for first aid work by, railroad 
employees. The second prize—$25—was awarded to Clarence 
J. Widner, a conductor on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
Brakeman Haley was on a train when he noticed some boys 
playing ‘with a little express cart on a high bank, and as the train 
passed, the cart rolled down the bank and threw one of the 
boys under the train, crushing his leg. Haley made a tourniquet 
from a woman’s apron string and a stone and so prevented the 
boy from bleeding to death. Conductor Widner applied first aid 
to a cook in a dining car, whose cheek had been cut through by 
a can exploding, and prevented the man from bleeding to. death. 


Car Service Rules Amended 


Secretary W. F. Allen announces the adoption by the American 
Railway Association by large majorities of the amendments to 
the per diem and car service rules proposed at the meeting of 
the association last May. Per diem rule 14 is amended so that a 
road failing to receive empty cars promptly from a connecting 
line shall be responsible for double the per diem on such cars 
after the first day for which reclaim is made. 

Car service rule 5 is amended so as to require the delivery, 
with every car, except cars of private ownership, of a continuous 
home route card or substitute. A car need not be considered as 
delivered by a connection unless accompanied by the card. 





Five Years of Safety First on the: North Western 


R. C. Richards, chairman of the Central Safety Committee of 
the Chicago & North Western, has issued a bulletin giving fig- 
ures showing the results of the safety first movement on this 
road during the past five years, since the organization of the 
safety committees. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, the 
number of employees killed was 107, and the number injured 
was 8,629. In the five years ended with June 30, 1915, since the 
safety first committees were organized, the number of killed 
has been respectively, 90, 70, 69, 63 and 36, and the number of 
injured, 7,135, 5,907, 6,412, 5,912 and 5,203. 

As compared with five years on the same basis as the year 
ending June 30, 1910, this represents a reduction of 207 in the 
number of employees killed, a decrease of 38.7 per cent; a re- 
duction of 12,576 in the number of employees injured, a decrease 
of 29.1 per cent; a decrease of 3 in the number of passengers 
killed, or 5.4 per cent; of 1,091 in the number of passengers in- 
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jured, or 23% per cent; of 216 in other persons killed, or 18.4 
per cent, and 252 in other persons injured, or 8.3 per cent. There 
was an increasé of 5 in the number of car repairers killed; of 
769 in the number of car repairers injured, and of 6 in the num- 
ber of unclassified employees injured. This represents a total 
decrease of 426 in the number of persons killed, or 24.1 per cent, 
and of 13,919 in the number of persons injured, or 27.4 per cent. 
All injuries to employees are counted where the injured person 
lest more than one day’s time. No passenger was killed in a 
train accident on this road during the last two years, during 
which time approximately 66,000,000 passenger's were transported. 
The mileage of road on June 30, 1910, was 7,953, and on June 
30, 1915, was 8,423. Mr. Richards says in the bulletin: “If we 
could operate the railroad for two months in the last fiscal 
year as we did in April and June, without an employee being 


> 


killed, why cannot we do it for six months this fiscal year: 





Department of Public Policy and Relations 


The executive Committee of the Associated Railroads of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, which consists of R. L. O’Donnel, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman; 
J. B. Fisher, superintendent New York division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; C. H. Ewing, general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading; F. Hartenstein, assistant to general 
manager of the Lehigh Valley, and P. C. Allen, division super- 
intendent of the Baltimore & Ohio, conducting the campaign 
against the full-crew laws, recommends a permanent “department 
of public policy and relations.” 

The committee’s report contains the following: 


“In the judgment of your executive committee, the results of 
this campaign prove conclusively that the railroads should take 
active measures to identify themselves, in a proper manner, with 
matters of public interest. They should not become active in 
political affairs, but they should organize to protect themselves 
against the enactment of vicious legislation and, at the same time, 
lend their aid and influence in the passage of proper laws. This 
will protect not only the railroads but the public as well, who 
suffer from the financial burdens imposed by ill-advised legis- 
lation. 

“The foundation for a move of this kind has now been laid. 
The conviction is strong that our recent campaign went far 
towards establishing a firm and proper understanding between 
the railroads, their great body of employees and the public. The 
interests of all are closely inter-related. Their association is so 
intimate that there are no hard and fast dividing lines. The pub- 
lic has not always realized this, and possibly railroad officers 
have not appreciated it as they should. The opportunity for cor- 
recting this condition is now presented. The people have demon- 
strated that, when properly informed, they will support the rail- 
roads when their cause is just. They are awakening to the fact 
that vicious legislation enacted against railroads reacts on them- 
selves. 

“The railroads should press forward for what is right and 
proper. They should do this courageously and without apology, 
for none is necessary. They should be equally careful not to ask 
for assistance in obtaining anything to which they are not fairly 
entitled. They should proceed in the open and depend upon 
frank publicity as their greatest protection. Fair and honest 
propositions thrive through publicity—unfair and dishonest 
propositions are destroyed by publicity. 

“In the opinion of your committee, there should be a permanent 
organization created, which could be known as the ‘Department 
of Public Policy and Relations,’ to represent the railroads in mat- 
ters of public interest and in such other respects as may be 
deemed proper along the lines adopted by this committee in the 
recent campaign. The creation of this organization should be 
made known to the public at the start, and the purposes for 
which it was established specified. 

“If the formation of a general organization of this kind is 
approved by the railroads interested, it will, of course be neces- 
sary to create a similar local organization on each railroad to 
assist in carrying on the work outlined by the officer in charge 
of the Department of Public Policy and Relations. 

“Your committee strongly recommends that prompt action be 
taken looking towards the creation of this general organization 
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and similar supporting organizations on the railroads interested. 
The details will, of course, have to be worked out later. 

“As an indication of the necessity for action along the lines 
suggested, your committee desires to call attention to the recent 
creation by the four brotherhood organizations, comprising em- 
ployees in the train service, of a committee known as the Joint 
National Legislative Board, to represent the organizations in 
legislative matters ; and similar local committees are being formed 
at many points. It is, therefore, not only fair, but essential, 
that the railroads should likewise organize, only on broader and 
more comprehensive lines. 

“The railroads, in addition, should do everything consistent 
and proper to foster more friendly and intimate relations with 
business interests in the territory through which they operate by 
broadening their many business connections, and by giving 
greater attention to matters of local interest. They should also 
keep their local representatives and officers in more intimate touch 
with their security holders residing in local territory. 

“In making the foregoing recommendations, your committee 
is not unmindful of the efforts made in the past to handle mat- 
ters such as we suggest be handled in the future by the proposed 
Department of Public Policy and Relations.” 





Meeting on Plans to Minimize Empty Car Movement 


The committee of twenty-five appointed by the president of 
the American Railway Association, consisting of 15 transporta- 
tion officers and 10 mechanical officers, representing various sec- 
tions of the country, in accordance with a resolution adopted at 
the meeting in New York on May 19, to meet with the Committee 
on Relations Between Railroads and the Executive Committee 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association and “develop some work- 
able plan to minimize the movement of empty cars in good and 
bad order,” held its first meeting at Chicago on July 26. The 
committee received and discussed a large number of suggestions 
which have been made to accomplish the purpose for which the 
committee was appointed, including, it is understood, several of 
the plans which are now in effect on different roads and which 
have been described from time to time in the Railway Age 
Gazette; and adjourned to meet again at the call of the chair 
for further consideration of the subject. 

The committee as appointed, includes the following 15 trans- 
portation officers: A. Hatton, general superintendent of car 
service, Canadian Pacific; Charles Ware, general manager, Union 
Pacific; W. B. Storey, vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; H. E. Byram, vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
A. C. Ridgway, chief operating officer, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; J. T. King, general superintendent of transportation, 
Atlantic Coast Line; A. J. Stone, vice-president, Erie; J. A. 
Middleton, vice-president, Lehigh Valley; W. C. Kendall, super- 
intendent car service, Boston & Maine; J. A. Somerville, super- 
intendent of transportation, Missouri Pacific; G. T. Slade, first 
vice-president, Northern Pacific; E. E. Betts, superintendent of 
transportation, Chicago & North Western; N. D. Maher, vice- 
president, Norfolk & Western; A. W. Thompson, third vice- 
president, Baltimore & Ohio; P. E. Crowley, assistant vice- 
president, New York Central; A. R. Whaley, vice-president, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; and the following mechanical 
officers: H. M. Curry, mechanical superintendent, Northern 
Pacific; T. H. Goodnow, assistant superintendent car depart- 
ment, Chicago & North Western; W. H. Lewis, superintendent 
motive power, Norfolk & Western; F. H. Clark, general super- 
intendent motive power, Baltimore & Ohio; G. W. Wildin, me- 
chanical superintendent, New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
D. F. Crawford, general superintendent motive power, Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West; J. J. Hennessey, master car builder, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; James Coleman, superintendent car de- 
partment, Grand Trunk; F. F. Gaines, superintendent motive 
power, Central of Georgia. 





American Association of Demurrage Officers 


The semi-annual meeting of the American Association of De- 
murrage Officers was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on July 21, with 
16 members present. Most of the time of the meeting was spent 
in discussing a plan for a re-codification of the demurrage rules 
and of various explanations and interpretation of the rules 
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It was believed that without 


in the interest of simplification. 
changing any of the provisions such a re-codification would 
greatly simplify the rules and eliminate possibilities for mis- 


understandings. A tentative set of rules was formulated at the 
meeting and a copy furnished to each member to consider in 
preparation for an adjourned meeting on the same subject to 
be held possibly next month. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives the names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting f those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next meeting, August 
19-20, 1915, San Francisco, Cal. 

American Society or Civit ENGINEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

CanapDIAN RaiLway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August. Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car ForeMEn’s ASSOCIATION OF CHicagc.--Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rattway CLus.—H Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday 
of each month, Pittsburgh. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAGo.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssociATION.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 17, 1915, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MASTER CAR AND ney se Si PaIntTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A, P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next conven- 
tion, September 14-16, 1915, Detroit, Mich. 

New York Raitroap Civ B-—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NIAGARA FRONTIER Car agg s Assocration.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N Meetings: 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo 

PgorIA ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD OFFICERS.—M. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Raitway CLus oF PitTssurGH. —J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Pageer meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and ‘August, onongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway SiGNat Assocration.—C. C, Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Annual meeting, September 14-17, 1915, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

RAILROAD CLuB OF nsas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

RicHMonp RaiLtroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, & ©O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August 

Rosser AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 

Sterling, Ill. Annual meeting, September 14-16, 1915, Chicago. 

Sart Lake hig Meson Ravel Crus.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

S1enaL AprriiaNce AssociaATIon.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society or vRaiLway Financiat Orricers.—Carl Nyquist, C. R. I. & P., 
1134 La Salle St. Sta., Chicago. Annual meeting, September, 1915. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. errill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

St. Louis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 


Totrepo Transportation Cius.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, lst Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 
c. Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


Track Suppty AssociaTion.—W, ‘idd, 
N. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TRAFFIc CLus or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle ag Chicago. 

TraFFic CLusp or NewarK.—John J. Kautzmann, P. O. Box 238, Newark, 

a Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except "July and 
August, The Washington, 559 Bag» St., Newark. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittspurGH.—D. Wells, Genl. Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
‘Annual meeting, 2d Monday in June. 

TraFFic CLtus or NEw Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Astor, New York. 

TRANSPORTATION hie or Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 


Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTIon.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R,, 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, September 7-10, 1915, Chicago. 

Uran Society oF ENGINEERS.—Frank Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Uteh. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

WEsTERN CanaDA_ Rartway Crus.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Raitway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, 
August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

Western Society or ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

hicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 

July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 

August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 

Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
July and 
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Traffic News 








The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, reports that all of the principal roads have issued revised 
tariffs regulating the sale and use of party tickets and fixing the 
charges for special trains. The most important change is the re- 
duction of the requirement as to the minimum number of fares 
to be paid when special baggage cars are used, from 40 full fares 
to 25 full fares. This change takes effect August 15. 


The Baltimore & Ohio with a view to bringing growers in 
touch with profitable markets, has issued a booklet containing 
lists of apple and peach growers in Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia and of the larger dealers in the markets of New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. In the case of 
growers, the post office address and variety of fruit grown are 
given; while in the list of dealers the street address is given. 


The Chicago-St. Louis roads have served notice that they will 
withdraw the $12 round-trip summer excursion rate between 
Chicago and St. Louis on August 25. The rate was originally 

iblished to apply from St. Louis to Chicago and return. The 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis protested against the rate 
because it took people to Chicago, while correspondingly low rates 
were not made to St. Louis. After a conference between the 
passenger officers and representatives of the league the rate was 
made effective in both directions. 


Having in mind particularly the needs of women who travel 
without male escorts, the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company has appointed women assistants in its city ticket 
offices 1n Portland, Seattle, Spokane and Walla Walla. It is ex- 
pected that this innovation will be so popular that the making of 
preliminary arrangements for journeys will become a pleasure, 
and that women who travel will no longer have any inclination to 
call on their male friends for assistance. This new arrangement 
went itito effect June 20, and if it meets expectations it will be ex- 
tended to other places on the Union Pacific System. 


On Sunday, July 25, the Wabash established three new lines 
of sleeping cars to Hot Springs, Ark., Houston, Tex., and El Paso, 
Tex., in connection with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, the Texas & Pacific and the International & Great Northern. 
The cars for Hot Springs and El Paso will be run on the “Banner 
Limited,” leaving Chicago at 12:02 p. m., and the car for Houston 
will run on the train leaving Chicago at 11:55 p. m. A new train 
to be known as the Morning Banner Limited, was put in service 
on the same day from St. Louis to Chicago, leaving St. Louis 
at 9:01 a. m., daily, and arriving in Chicago at 4:53 p. m. 





SWITZERLAND.—The main standard gage lines in Switzerland 
naturally depend mostly upon international traffic. For a while, 
although international passenger traffic fell off enormously after 
the beginning of the war, so that only a very much reduced time- 
table was in force, the heavy freight traffic between Italy and 
Germany to some extent compensated the Gothard, and also the 
Loetschberg-Simplon line for the loss of passenger traffic. 


Ecuapor.—Notwithstanding the continued financial stringency 
from which Ecuador is suffering, a considerable amount of new 
railway and other construction is being carried out. The greater 
part of the work is in the hands of American firms. The Curaray 
railroad, which is being built from Ambato to the navigable 
waters of the Curaray river, a tributary of the Amazon, is mak- 
ing good progress, and may be completed before the end of the 
summer. In the meantime, so as to be in readiness for the traffic 
which is confidently expected to present itself, the contractors are 
building a large number of cars and putting together several loco- 
motives in their own shops. Already a small private railroad 
adjoining the Curaray line at a place called Naranjito and which 
is destined to bring to it considerable traffic, is completed and 
fully equipped. Hitherto local transportation has been carried 
on by water; but the advent of the railroad will now cause all 
carrying to be conducted by road, and the whole district will 
benefit accordingly. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Complaint Dismissed 


Alton Box Board & Paper Company v. Illinois Terminal et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The rates on straw from points on the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas to Alton, Ill., are not found unreasonable. (35 I. C. C., 1.) 


Peet Brothers Manufacturing Company v. Illinois Central et 
al. Opinion by the commission: 

An import rate of 33 cents a 100 Ib. on coconut, copra, palm 
and palm-kernel oils in carloads from New Orleans to Kansas 
City, Mo., is not found unreasonable or discriminatory. (34 
I. C. C., 624.) 


W. J. Echols & Company et al. v. Ahnapee & Western et al. 
Opinion by Commisisoner Harlan: 

The commission finds that the carriers have not justified pro- 
posed- increased rates on cheese from producing points in the 
Green Bay and Lake Winnebago sections of Wisconsin to points 
in Arkansas, including Fort Smith, Mena and Pine Bluff. It 
is found, also, that the rates now in effect between the points 
in question are not unreasonable. (34 I. C. C., 644.) 


Cleveland Salt Company v. Pennsylvania Company et al. 
Opinion by the commisison: 

The commission finds that charges for the storage of a carload 
of salt at La Grange, Ga., were not shown to have been un- 
reasonable or discriminatory. The carriers do not ordinarily 
impose storage charges for profit, but to prevent congestion of 
their terminals. On that account storage charges of public ware- 
houses do not afford a fair test of the reasonableness of storage 
charges imposed by carriers. (34 I. C. C., 638.) 


Chamber of Commerce of the City of Milwaukee v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The complainant alleges that the rates on grain and flaxseed 
from certain points in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota to 
Milwaukee, Wis., are unreasonable, and subject that place to a 
disadvantage, and compares these rates to the rates from the 
same points in Minneapolis. The commission notes, however, 
that this comparison leaves out of consideration the rates on 
these commodities from the territory of origin to other points 
to which rates are made with relation to the rates to Minne- 
apolis and to Milwaukee. In Chicago-Duluth Grain Rates, 27 
I. C. C., 216, and in earlier reports, the commission has passed 
upon the rates on grain and the relationships that should obtain 
between such rates to Minneapolis and to the ports on Lakes 
Superior and Michigan from the territory named, and nothing 
in this case is persuasive that the rates to Milwaukee or their 
relationships to the rates to other places should now be dis- 
turbed. (34 I. C. C., 581.) 





Rates on Coal to Omaha, Neb. 


In re coal rates from Illinois mines to Omaha, Neb., and other 
points. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the carriers have justified a pro- 
posed increase from $2.05 to $2.25 a net ton, in the rate on bitu- 
minous coal from points on the Southern Railway in the Belle- 
ville district in Illinois to Omaha, Neb., and points grouped 
therewith. (34 I. C. C., 623.) 





North Bound Rates on Hardwood from the Southwest 


Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

In Northbound Rates on Hardwood, 32 I. C. C., 521, the com- 
mission held that the carriers, with few exceptions, had justified 
certain increased rates on hardwood from southwestern points of 
production to northern destinations. Upon a reconsideration of 
the case, in the light of the reargument based thereon, and on 
the record in Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, 341. C. C., 
652, it is now held that the conclusions expressed in the former 
proceeding should not be changed. (34 1. C. C., 708.) 
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Rates from Danville, Va. 


City of Danville, Va., et al. v. Southern Railway et al. 
ion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission finds that the general adjustment of rates 
between Danville, Va., and points in the west, east and south 
is not unreasonable or discriminatory, but in view of readjust- 
ments in rates from the west to points in North Carolina and in 
South Carolina, and the establishment to such points of rates 
on grain and grain products and on flour lower than the class 
rates, the carriers will be expected to establish corresponding 
rates on those commodities to Danville. A rate of $2.20 a net 
ton on bituminous coal to Danville from points in the Pocahontas 
fields of West Virginia is found unreasonable, and a rate of 
$2.10 is prescribed for the future. (34 I. C. C., 430.) 


Opin- 





Conference Ruling 


The commission has issued the following conference ruling: 

A company owns and leases cars to railroad companies on a 
mileage basis and ices and re-ices such cars at various points 
on the carriers’ lines at the expense of the carriers. Inasmuch 
as the furnishing of cars and the icing of cars are duties im- 
posed upon carriers under section 1 of the act, and following the 
principle laid down in conference ruling 208 (B), it is held that 
passes may lawfully be issued to the officers and employees of 
the car company when traveling solely for the purpose of fur- 
nishing or icing cars for shipments over carriers’ own lines, but 
may not lawfully be issued to or used by the officer of the car 
company when not traveling in the performance of a bona fide 
service for the carrier. 





Rates on Wheat from Hillsdale and Litchfield, Mich. 


F. W. Stock & Sons v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 
. The through rate on wheat, all rail, from Minneapolis, Minn., 
via Chicago and Hillsdale and Litchfield, Mich., to New York, 
and to other points taking New York rates is one cent a 100 lb. 
higher than on flour. The aggregate rate on wheat shipped from 
Minneapolis, milled in transit at Hillsdale or Litchfield, and 
forwarded thence as flour to New York, is 1.7 cents higher 
than on flour. The commission holds that this aggregate rate 
is prejudicial to the complainant engaged in milling wheat into 
flour at Hillsdale and Litchfield, to the extent that it exceeds 
by more than the established transit charge, the rate in effect on 
flour from Minneapolis to New York and to other points taking 
the New York rates. The decision in Federal Milling Com- 
pany v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 27 I. C. C, 
696, is cited and followed. (34 I. C. C., 481.) 





Grain Elevation Allowances at Kansas City 


In re grain elevation allowances at Kansas City, Mo., and 
other points. Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the defendants have justified pro- 
posed cancellations of tariff provisions for the payment of an 
allowance of one-fourth cent a bushel now made to elevator 
operators at St. Louis, Des Moines, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Omaha and other points, chiefly in the Missouri river territory, 
for elevation of grain and seeds destined to all points west and 
southwest of the Missouri river, and in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi. Cancellations were not proposed on shipments to 
the Mississippi river crossings or points taking the same rates, 
or to points east thereof, or upon any shipments when for ex- 
port. The carriers contended that the elevation in question is 
commercial rather than transportation elevation as defined in 
In re Elevation Allowances to Elevators, 10 I. C. C., 309, and 
that there is little occasion for transfer of grain at a terminal 


market. (34 I. C. C., 442.) 





Rates on Fuel Oil to Points in Arizona 


Pacific Creamery Company v. Southern Pacific et al. Opinion 
by Commissioner McChord: 

In its original report in these cases, 29 I. C. C., 405, regarding 
the rates on fuel oil from California producing points to Cream- 
ery and Gilbert, Ariz., and the rates on fuel and refined oil from 
eastern and western producing points to all points in Arizona, 
the commission made certain readjustments in rates, but the 
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order in the case was later set aside, because it was felt that the 
matter had not been given sufficient consideration. 

On a rehearing it is now found that the $6 rate charged by the 
Southern Pacific on fuel oil from California oil-producing points 
to Creamery and Gilbert, Ariz., should not exceed $5 a ton from 
Los Angeles and $5.50 from Bakersfield. 

Lower rates are also prescribed on refined oil and fuel oil 
from Bakersfield and Los Angeles to Hayden, Tucson, Douglas, 
Phoenix and other points in Arizona. The rate on distillate must 
not exceed 80 per cent of the rate on refined oil. (34 1. C. C,, 
586.) 





Rates to Spartanburg, S. C. 


Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce v. Southern Railway et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

Upon complaint against the reasonableness of defendants’ class 
‘and commodity rates to Spartanburg, S. C., from eastern points, 
both all rail and ocean and rail; from Buffalo-Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory; from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and points 
in Central Freight Association territory; and from Virginia 
cities, the commission finds: 

The ocean-and-rail rates from eastern points to Spartanburg 
via Charleston, S. C., are discriminatory in so far as they ex- 
ceed the ocean-and-rail rates to Charlotte, N. C. 

All-rail rates from the east to Spartanburg are discriminatory 
in so far as they exceed the all-rail rates to Charlotte by more 
than the rates to Spartanburg from the Virginia cities exceed 
the rates to Charlotte from the Virginia cities. 

A fourth section application seeking authority to charge joint 
through rates from eastern points to Spartanburg higher than 
the combinations on Norfolk, Va., is denied. 

Rates from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and points 
in Central Freight Association territory to Spartanburg on traffic 
moving through Ohio river crossings and Asheville, N. C., are 
discriminatory in so far as they exceed the rates to Charlotte. 

Rates from Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory and from the Vir- 
ginia cities to Spartanburg are not shown to be unreasonable 
or discriminatory. (34 I. C. C., 484.) 





Lighterage and Storage Regulations at New York 


Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The railways operating lines which enter New York City from 
the west and from the north filed tariffs, to become effective 
January 1, 1915, which proposed changes in their regulations gov- 
erning charges and service in connection with the delivery and 
receipt of freight at that terminal. The effect of practically all 
of these proposed changes would be to increase the charge for 
the service rendered, either by a direct increase in the rate or by 
the discontinuance or reduction of service rendered for the rate 
now in force. The operation of the proposed tariffs was sus- 
pended until May 1, 1915, and by a later order until November 1. 

The commission finds that the carriers have justified: a pro- 
posed reduction of the period of free storage on the New Jersey 
shore from 10 to 5 days as to domestic inbound freight for de- 
livery at New York; a proposed increased charge of one cent a 
100 lb. for each 10 days or fraction thereof for storage on the 
New Jersey shore of freight for New York delivery after the 
reduced free storage period; proposed increased charges for 
handling and storing heavy iron and steel articles, cooperage 
stock, and sawed stone; a proposed charge of 3 cents a 100 Ib. 
on less-than-carload lots of westbound freight lightered or floated 
with a carload or more of lighterage free freight, and proposed 
increased charge for staking, wiring, or cleating shipments of 
lumber, telegraph poles, etc. 

They have not justified: a proposed reduction of the period of 
free storage on the New Jersey shore from 10 to 5 days of 
domestic inbound freight destined for coastwise trans-shipment; 
a proposed reduction of period of the free storage at railroad 
pier stations of domestic inbound freight from 3 to 2 days; a 
proposed reduction of the period of free storage of export less- 
than-carload freight at railroad pier stations from 10 to 2 days; 
a proposed charge for loading to or unloading from lighters at 
other than station piers or vessels of the carriers; a proposed 
discontinuance of the allowance to shippers or consignees for 
loading and unloading cars on floats; a proposed minimum charge 
of $3 for each lot of westbound less-than-carload freight lightered 
or floated with a carload or more of freight which is carried 
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lighterage free; proposed increase charges for lightering heavy 
articles; a proposed increase of minimum weight from 10,000 to 
20,000 Ib. for free lighterage of dressed poultry, ‘butter, cheese, 
aud eggs, and proposed increased charges for towing freight to 
certain points outside of the free lighterage limits. 

As to proposed increased rates in support of which no testi- 
mony was offered, it is held that the respondents have not 'sus- 
tained the burden of proof imposed upon them by law, and that 
such increased rates are not justified. 

It is also held that where a terminal service has heretofore 
been treated by the carriers as a part of the transportation 
service covered by the freight rate and regularly performed by 
them, they may not now segregate the service and assign to it a 
separate charge without taking into consideration, in order to 
justify such charge, the entire through service of which it forms 
a part and the compensation heretofore received for such through 
service. 

The tariffs in question are in some respects ambiguous, and 
also not sufficiently uniform. They will have to be cancelled. 
Reference is also made to the necessity for a thorough revision 
of the tariffs governing terminal charges and practices at New 
York, and it is suggested that a joint tariff, containing such rules 
as are common to all the carriers, would be greatly preferable 
to the present diversity. The commission believes that for the 
convenience of the public, as well as that of the carriers, such a 
tariff should be issued, or that the rules in tariffs separately 
issued by the carriers should be harmonized, and that in the 
preparation of such tariff or tariffs opportunity should be taken 
not only to harmonize the construction of rules and to clarify 
the meaning of such as are obscure, but also to eliminate all such 
features of unjust discrimination or other impropriety as are 
found to exist in either the present or the suspended rules. 


(3 1.C C, 4.) 





Trap or Ferry Car Service Charges 


Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

These cases relate to certain proposed charges by the carriers 
for “trap-car” or “ferry-car” service in that part of the country 
west of New England, north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, 
and east of the Mississippi river; and also that part west of the 
Mississippi river and east of the Rocky mountains, including 
southwestern territory. The term trap or ferry, strictly speaking, 
is applied to a car placed at an industry having a private siding, 
and there loaded by a shipper with less-than-carload shipments, 
and hauled by a carrier to its local freight or transfer station 
for handling and forwarding of contents; and also is applied to 
a car loaded with less-than-carload shipments which is hauled 
to and placed upon the private track of an industry by the car- 
rier from a local freight or transfer station. Where such cars 
are loaded to a prescribed minimum, the carriers usually make no 
charge for the service. 

In the east the name “ferry” is given to a car used as above 
described, and in the west the name “trap” is applied. 

The proposed charges, in trunk line territory, except Buffalo, 
N. Y., and points taking Buffalo rates, and Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
2 cents a 100 lb., minimum $2 a car; in central freight associa- 
tion territory, including Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 4 cents a 100 Ib., 
minimum $4 a car, with a graduated scale of minimum charges 
for cars of less than 10,000 Ib. loading; and in the territory 
west of the Mississippi river, including western trunk line, trans- 
Missouri, and southwestern territories, 4 cents a 100 lb., mini- 
mum $4 a car. The charges proposed by the various carriers, 
however, are not absolutely uniform. 

(The commission's report discusses in detail the elements of 
the trap-car service, and the charges proposed by the various car- 
riers, etc., which were discussed at the hearing. It will not be 
necessary to consider these in this abstract because the matter 
was discussed in the columns of the Railway Age Gazette, as 
follows: April 2, 1915, page 761; April 9, page 804; April 23, 
page 905; April 30, page 950.) 

The commission finds that the carriers have not justified the 
proposed charges. 

It maintains that the carriers did not give the matter due 
consideration and that the tariffs were prepared without proper 
investigation. It also declares that under the proposed schedules 
the trap-car service is not to be uniform, for the reason that one 
carrier proposes to furnish one kind of service and another car- 
rier another and different kind of service, although both carriers 
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serve the same terminal. It is manifest that if the proposed 
tariffs are allowed to become effective, they will result in numer- 
ous gross discriminations; many of them contain unlawful pro- 
visions and ambiguous language open to various interpretations ; 
the tariffs do not agree, even at the same terminal, with respect 
to the charges proposed; and many of them contain exceptions 
which eliminate from the proposed charges traffic of vast terri- 
tories, states, cities, and individual shippers. 

The carriers contended that the charges for trap-car service 
were proposed in response to suggestions of the commission in 
The Five Per Cent case. The commission notes that, while in 
that case it called attention to the large possibilities for increased 
net revenues that were afforded by special services which the 
carriers of the country had been rendering, whatever statements 
it may have made afford no justification for the hasty prepara- 
tion and filing of tariffs without proper consideration to avoid 
ambiguities, conflicts, and unjust discriminations, with which 
these tariffs in the main appear to abound. 

Trap-car service has come to be an organized and definite 
part of the railroad transportation system. Facilities have been 
located and operated with a view to the maintenance of the 
service. The service has measurably assisted industrial develop- 
ment generally. By co-operation carriers and shippers have 
made the trap car an efficient and important instrument for the 
expansion of both transportation and commercial business of the 
country. It is not desirable that anything should be done that 
will seriously impair its efficiency. 

Carriers throughout the country have considered, and now 
consider, their terminals in cities as units for rate-making pur- 
poses. Rates applicable to less-than-carload shipments of freight 
that move outside of terminal districts, or originate outside and 
move inside, have included the delivery of cars containing them 
on industrial tracks. The same is true with respect to carload 
shipments. This rule is applicable without regard to the distance 
of the haul within the terminal. Rates on both carload and less- 
than-carload traffic have been maintained with respect to terminal 
conditions as they exist. Many of the sidetracks of industries 
are used by carriers as substitutes for adequate freight terminals. 
The tracks and loading facilities furnished by shippers relieve 
the carriers’ freight stations, necessitating less outlay for ex- 
pensive terminals in crowded cities, and in other ways aid in 
the expeditious and economical handling of traffic which the 
carriers’ facilities are not adequate to handle. Carriers assert, 
and it is generally recognized, that higher charges are imposed 
for transportation of less-than-carload shipments than for car- 
load shipments of the same commodities, because the former are 
loaded and unloaded by the carrier, and because the former entail 
more terminal and office expense upon the carrier. should not 
some consideration be given a shipper who loads and unloads 
his less-than-carload shipments and furnishes a terminal to the 
carrier besides? 

A carrier performs trap-car service within its terminal. It con- 
sists largely of switching cars to and from industry sidetracks 
from and to freight or transfer stations located within the ter- 
minal district. Charges for terminal switch movements are 
generally made upon a per car basis, and they are usually made 
with some reference to the amount of the service. There does 
not seem to be any good reason why trap cars should be ex- 
cepted from the general rule. If charges are made on a per car 
basis, they may be graded in accordance with the amount of 
service required and rendered, and need not, therefore, be uni- 
form at all points. 

If a consignor orders a car placed on his private track, and he 
there loads it with less-than-carload shipments, and then orders 
the carrier to transport the car to its local freight or transfer 
station for rehandling and forwarding of contents, the consignor 
has used the facilities of the carrier to dray his shipments. The 
carrier has rendered a service which is special in character and 
for which it would seem to be entitled to fair compensation, with 
due regard to the service rendered. The same character of serv- 
ice is rendered when a car is held at a local freight or transfer 
station and inbound less-than-carload shipments are loaded into 
it and it is then transported to an industry sidetrack. If a car 
is loaded with less-than-carload shipments and is transported 
between the sidetrack and transfer point outside the terminal 
district; on or off the line of the industry carrier, or if the car 
moves between a gateway and destinations, the service at the 
terminal is not different from that rendered with respect to car- 
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load shipments moved from or to the same siding. The so-called 
trap or ferry car service involved is not a free service. 

While conditions may properly warrant a reasonable difference 
in the charges dependent on the amount of the service rendered, 
there should be no difference with respect to what trap-car serv- 
ice to which charges are applicable shall consist of. If a trap car 
is defined so as to include every car moving from or to an in- 
dustry sidetrack loaded with less-than-carload shipments in one 
schedule, and in another to include only cars that move between 
the industry and local freight or transfer stations, unjustifiable 
discriminations can but be the inevitable result. There is ap- 
parently no difficulty as a matter of tariff construction in clearly 
defining what is a trap car subject to the charge, and to apply 
the charge only when the service that warrants its imposition is 
rendered. 

If the suspended tariffs were permitted to become effective the 
inequalities and discriminations pointed out in existing tariffs 
would be increased, and new discriminations of like character 
would be multiplied. Under such circumstances it is found that 
the respondents have failed to justify the charges proposed for 
trap-car service, or the rules proposed to govern that service, 
named in the schedules under investigation, and they will be 
ordered canceled. 

It is assumed that respondents will promptly correct tariffs 
now in effect and remove thereform the ambiguous and unlaw- 
ful provisions. 

Commissioner Harlan concurs in this decision, saying: 

“Although the respondents are required by the report and 
order of the commission in this proceeding to withdraw the 
tariffs under suspension on the general ground that they are 
not in harmony with one another, and will result in many dis- 
criminations; and also because they propose charges which in 
some cases have not been shown by the record to be reasonable, 
the report nevertheless concedes the propriety of a charge for the 
so-called trap-car service in its most typical form.” (34 I. C.C., 
516.) 





Express Companies Granted Higher Rate 


In the matter of express rates, practices, accounts and rev- 
enues. Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

In its order dated July 24, 1913, the commission prescribed a 
uniform schedule of rates, classifications and rules for the ex- 
press companies. This order went into effect February 1, 1914, 
and required substantial reductions in the rates then effective. 
On March 16 (as noted in the Railway Age Gazette of March 
19, page 641) the Adams, American and Southern Express 
companies and Wells Fargo & Company, filed a petition for a 
rehearing and a modification of the order. They alleged that 
although they had complied in good faith with the order, their 
revenues were not sufficient to enable them to continue to fur- 
nish an adequate service, and that as a whole they were oper- 
ating at a net loss. They asked that the order be modified so 
as to permit them to transpose two of the three factors com- 
posing the express rate basis: that is, the collection and de- 
livery allowance of 20 cents a shipment and the rail terminal 
allowance of 25 cents a 100 lb. It was estimated that this change 
would afford them approximately 3.86 per cent increase in gross _ 
revenue. 

It was shown that petitioners’ revenues from transportation 
after payment of express privileges decreased from $71,264,974. 
in 1914 to $64,703,119 in 1915, a decrease of 9.21 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses during the same period decreased from $70,011,535 
to $65,835,930, a decrease of 5.96 per cent. The net operating 
revenue decreased from $1,253,438 in 1914 to a deficit of $1,132,812 
in 1915. Operating income decreased from $68,969 in 1914 to a 
deficit of $2,380,894 in 1914, a decrease of $2,449,863. 

The number of shipments handled increased from 191,644,891 
in 1914 to 193,870,819 in 1915, an increase of 2,225,928, or 1.16 per 
cent. The average charge per shipment in 1914 was 75.59 cents, 
while in 1915 it was 67.66 cents, a decrease of 7.93 cents, or 10.49 
per cent. Operating expenses decreased in 1915 $4,111,991, or 
5.78 per cent. Operating expenses and taxes per shipment in 
1914 were 37.15 cents as compared with 34.60 cents in 1915, a 
decrease of 2.55 cents, or 6.86 per cent. 

In 1915 petitioners handled 2,225,928 more shipments than in 
1914, with a decrease in revenue of $13,680,810 and a decrease 
in operating expenses of $4,111,991. 
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While the financial condition of certain of the petitioners is 
more favorable than that of others, it clearly appears that as a 
whole they are operating at a loss. In the original order they 
were treated largely as one company and are entitled to similar 
treatment now. The commission therefore finds that the present 
revenues are not adequate. 

The present express rates are composed of three factors: First, 
an allowance of 20 cents a shipment for collection and delivery 
service which does not vary with the weight or distance. Second, 
a rail terminal allowance of 25 cents a 100 lb., which varies with 
the weight but not with the distance. Third, the rail transporta- 
tion a 100 lb., which varies with both the weight and the distance 
and also varies in the different zones. The petitioners ask a 
modification so as to permit of the transportation of the first 
and second factors. 

This change would result in increases on first-class shipments 
approximately as follows: 1 to 5 lb., 5 cents each; 6 to 29 Ib. 
4 cents each; 30 to 49 lb., 3 cents each; 50 to 70 lb., 2 cents each; 
and 71 to 99 Ib., 1 cent each. 

3y actual count of shipments on two typical days for each 
company in 1915, petitioners have estimated that they handled 
during that year in interstate movements’ and in the states in 
which the interstate scale has been adopted 119,544,043 first-class 
and 20,191,646 second-class shipments, each less than 100 lb. in 
weight; the first-class shipments being 61.66 per cent and the 
second-class 10.41 per cent of the total number of ship- 
ments. By a similar method they have estimated the average 
weight per first-class shipments of less than 100 Ib. to have been 
21.36 Ib. and per second-class shipment of less than 100 lb. 52.17 
lb. during the same period. Using these average weights for 
first and second-class shipments, the additional revenue per first- 
class shipment under the proposed plan will be 3.93 cents, and 
, on second-class, 1.79 cents. At the additional revenue of 3.93 
cents per first-class shipment of less than 100 Ib., the 119,544,043 
shipments handled in the year 1915 would have yielded an esti- 
mated additional revenue of $4,700,471. At an increase of 1.79 
cents per shipment the 20,191,646 second-class shipments of less 
than 100 lb. would have yielded an estimated additional revenue 
of $362,162, or a total estimated additional revenue from both 
classes of $5,062,634. Petitioners’ gross transportation revenue 
for the year 1915 was $131,173,669. The estimated increase of 
$5,062,634 would be approximately 3.86 per cent increase in gross 
revenue. 

While it is true that under the proposed plan the small ship- 
ments will bear the greater share of the increase, the commission 
does not think that any unjust discrimination will result there- 
from, because it was on the small shipments that the greater 
reduction was made by the rates which it prescribed. 

With respect to a suggested change in the base rate in zone 1, 
which is the territory east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio rivers, where the companies now operating at a loss do 
the greater portion of their business, the commission notes that 
it appears that the present 100-lb. rates approximate the rates 
that were in effect prior to February 1, 1914, and cannot be 
increased to the extent of providing the necessary additional 
revenue without destroying the business. To provide for an in- 
crease of approximately $5,000,000 it would be necessary to in- 
crease the 100-lb. rates substantially, many of which would then 
exceed those in effect prior to the effective date of our order, 
particularly the short-haul rates. 

No definite objection was made to the petitioners’ prayer for 
relief, 

A western state commission suggested, although not on the 
record, that the relationship of the rates in the west to those 
in zones farther east is not what it should be, and that if any 
change is to be made a revision of the whole scheme of rates 
should be made. The investigation which resulted in the original 
order was most exhaustive. The present plan has given very 
general satisfaction and has provoked but little complaint. Peti- 
tioners have co-operated earnestly and fairly in an effort to make 
the new plan a success and to secure uniformity of rates for 
state and interstate business. “If they are, in face of those 
efforts, operating at a loss under rates prescribed by us, and it 
clearly appears that they are, they are entitled to reasonable 
relief promptly, and without awaiting the result of another gen- 
eral investigation that would consume two or three years.” 

New scales of rates are ordered in conformance with the find- 


ings herein. (35 I. C. C., 3.) 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has announced a series 
of hearings to be held beginning on August 2, on proposed ad- 
vances in the rates for industrial switching from 10 cents a ton 
with a minimum of $2 and a maximum of $4 a car to 15 cents a 
ton with a minimum of $6 a car on coal, and 20 cents a ton with a 
minimum of $5 a car on other commodities. 


COURT NEWS 


The hearing before Judge Youmans of the United States dis- 
trict court at Oklahoma City on the application of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, for 
an injunction restraining the operation of the Oklahoma two- 
cent fare law, was resumed at Oklahoma City on July 19. The 
hearing was adjourned last March on account of the illness of the 
judge. The first witness for the railroads was A. Hermany, au- 
ditor of disbursements of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
who presented and explained a number of exhibits showing the 
separation of the expenses of the road between state and inter- 
state traffic, between passenger service and freight service, and 
between line haul and terminal expenses. These figures were 
based on a most exhaustive test of the traffic and operations of 
the road in order to directly allocate as many as possible of the 
expense items. Mr. Hermany said that out of every $100 spent 
by the roads for operating expenses in Oklahoma $67 could be 
directly allocated to state business. He was followed by E. W. 
Peabody, statistician for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 
A. L. Conrad, assistant general auditor of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. W. E. Symons, consulting mechanical engineer of 
Chicago, also testified regarding the division of expenses. 





Validity of Bend Issue on Consolidation 


Certain stockholders of the New York Central sought to en- 
join the company from issuing 4 per cent interest-bearing bonds 
to replace and retire outstanding 3%4 per cent bonds as an inci- 
dent of the proposed consolidation with the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern. The plaintiffs’ contention was that the new issue 
would violate both section 141 of the New York Railroad Law 
and section 55 of the Public Service Commissions Law. The 
New York Appellate Division holds that the issue is not an 
issuance of bonds against, or as a lien on, a contract for con- 
consolidation or merger, contrary to Public Service Commissions 
Law, section 55; and that the prohibition in Railroad Law, 
section 141, against increase of capital and issuance of bonds in 
connection with a railroad consolidation, being in derogation of 
the general authority to consolidate, must be strictly construed, 
and limited to indebtedness already accrued; that is, to principal 
and past-due interest. (Continental Securities Company v. New 
York Central, 153 N. Y. Supp., 879.) 





Stop, Look and Listen Rule 


The Vermont supreme court holds it to be well settled in that 
state that it is the duty of a traveler approaching a grade cross- 
ing to look and listen for approaching trains, and, if necessary 
to enable him to listen effectively, to stop to listen. He must 
continue to look and listen as he approaches the track until the 
last moment when the discovery of the train would have availed 
for his protection. In an action for injuries to the driver of a 
wagon at a crossing, it appeared that when the plaintiff reached 
a point 78 feet from the crossing, where he had a clear view 
along a straight track for at least 1,000 feet, the approaching train 
must have been within his range of vision. Assuming that his 
rate of travel did not exceed 2% miles an hour, or 3% feet per 
second, which gave him the benefit of any doubt, and that the 
train maintained to the time of the accident a uniform speed of 
20 miles per hour, or 29%4 feet per second, though of necessity it 
must have been less, when he reached the point 78 feet from the 
crossing the train was 624 feet away and in full view. From that 
point on, as he approached the crossing, there was no time 
when he could not have seen the train, if he had looked, and no 
time when, in the circumstances, he could. have failed to hear 
its approach, if he had listened attentively. Judgment for the 
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plaintiff was reversed, the plaintiff's contributory negligence being 
conclusively shown, and judgment was entered for the defendant. 
—Harrington v. Rutland (Vt.) 94 Atl. 431. 





Overflowing Lands—Proof of Standard Methods of Construction 
of Bridges 


In an action against a railroad for overflowing lands by the 
manner of construction of bridges across streams, whereby the 
bents were placed at right angles to the rails, the railroad com- 
pany examined a number of expert engineers on the question of 
the proper construction of the bridges involved, and especially 
upon that feature of the construction complained of. It under- 
took to show that the bridges were properly constructed in that 
respect, and that such method of construction was necessary for 
the purpose of safety, and also that this method of construction 
was recognized as standard by construction engineers, and that 
it was in general use as such. This evidence was excluded by the 
trial court, principally on the ground that it was an effort to 
prove custom and practice. On appeal the Iowa supreme court 
holds that the testimony should have been admitted, because, 
while the fact that a particular neglect may be customary does 
not change its character, standard methods of construction, rec- 
ognized as such by those experienced and learned therein, may 
be shown by appropriate expert testimony.—Thompson vy. Illinois 
Central (Iowa) 153 N. W. 174. 





Hepburn Act—“Knowingly” Giving Unlawful Concessions 


The Erie appealed from a conviction of a violation of the 
Hepburn act. The specific charge was that it had applied to an 
interstate shipment an “import rate,” when a “domestic rate” 
was the lawful one, and had thereby granted a concession—the 
import rate being the lower. The “import rate,” according to 
the filed and published tariffs of the company, was applicable 
“only on property received direct from the ship’s side or dock 
of steamer upon which imported or from customs bonded ware- 
houses or appraisers’ stores.” The property had been landed at 
an entirely different dock, and later transported to the dock 
and warehouse from which the Erie took it. There appeared to 
have been negligence on the part of the company’s agents in not 
making proper inquiries as to whether the property had been 
originally landed at the latter dock. But the New Jersey federal 
district court held that in a case like this negligence is not suf- 
ficient to charge knowledge. A company is not guilty of “know- 
ingly” granting an unlawful concession in rates, contrary to the 
Hepburn act, where it is not shown that it knew, or wilfully re- 
mained in ignorance of, the facts which made the rates unlawful. 
A new trial was therefore granted—United States v. Erie, 222 
Fed. 444. 





Operation of Sunday Trains 


For several years the Great Northern operated on its line be- 
tween Grand Forks, N. D., and Duluth, Minn., two trains, each 
way daily, including Sunday, one a day train and the other a night 
train. It discontinued the Sunday day train. The Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission ordered it restored. The 
state district court found the order “unlawful and unreasonable 
and not justified by public necessity or convenience.” The evi- 
dence showed that the Sunday day train passenger traffic was 
mostly a traffic of pleasure or convenience, with few instances 
of necessary travel, and that it rendered the incidental service of 
distribution of Sunday newspapers. The supreme court of Min- 
nesota, on appeal, holds the order to be unreasonable and void 
under the facts of the case, on the ground that the compulsion 
of Sunday labor and of the operation of Sunday local passenger 
trains is contrary to the legislative policy of the state, although 
under some circumstances the operation of Sunday trains may 
be made compulsory. No such question appears to have ever 
before arisen, and no railroad commission appears ever before 
to have sought to compel the operation of ordinary local .day 
passenger trains on Sunday. In one reported case in Missouri 
the state legislature by statute imposed such a duty and the 
statute was sustained by a divided court, State v. C. B. & Q,, 
239 Mo. 196, 143 S. W. 785. Three out of the seven judges 
participating dissented, being of the opinion that the legislature 
had no constitutional power to compel such Sunday operation, 
and this although no specific provision is found in the Missouri 
constitution purporting to forbid it—State v. Great Northern 
(Minn.) 153 N. W. 247. 
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Obstruction of Street Delaying Fire Department—Liability of 
Railroad for Loss by Fire 

Action was brought against the Northern Pacific for damage 
to the plaintiff's building caused by fire. The fire was not started 
by the railroad. One of the trains, standing on the track five 
minutes, blocked Central avenue, in Wichita, and delayed the fire 
department three or four minutes in reaching the fire. By one 
city ordinance, trainmen were prohibited from blocking any 
street for more than five minutes, and by another they were pro- 
hibited from stopping trains, engines or cars on Central avenue. 
The train was stopped under the rule of “Safety First,” to repair 
the brake rigging on the locomotive, which had fallen down and 
was dragging on the track, in which condition it might derail 
some part or all of the train. It was held by the Kansas supreme 
court that it was not necessary for the railroad to pull its train 
off Central avenue, and take the chances of wrecking the train, 
destroying its property, and of injuring its employees and others, 
provided it pulled the train off the streets as soon as it safely 
could.—Walker v. Mo. Pac. (Kan.) 149 Pac. 677. 





Regulation of Rates—Special Classes—Commutation Rates 

In a suit by the Pennsylvania to enjoin enforcement of an 
order of the Maryland Public Service Commission fixing the 
maximum charge for commutation tickets, the Maryland court of 
appeals held that the action of the state in establishing, through 
the commission, a single fare rate does not exhaust its power to 
regulate transportation charges, and it may thereafter make any 
reasonable regulation affecting mileage or commutation rates, 
leaving them so as to bring a proper return to the railroad for the 
specific service, independent of the return to it from other serv- 
ices. In determining the reasonableness of a commutation rate, 
the court held the entire net revenue of a railroad, from whatever 
source derived, is not to be looked to, though there are cases 
supporting the contrary view, as Railway Co. v. Smith, 60 Ark. 
221, 29 S. W. 752; P. & A. v. Florida, 25 Fla. 310; People v. 
St. L. T. & H. 176 Ill. 512. It did not, however, consider these 
cases in accord with the general trend of decision. In L. & N. 
v. Railroad Commissioners (D. C.) 208 Fed. 35, certain passenger 
rates were complained of, and the evidence tended to show that 
the operation of the road as a whole was unprofitable, mainly 
because it was transporting iron and coal at or below cost, and 
it was there held that the intrastate passenger rate could not 
be attacked because the entire business of the road did not yield 
a fair return. In Railroad Commissioners v. Illinois Central, 20 
I. C. C. 181, the question arose with regard to certain tolls of 
the Dunleith & Dubusque Bridge Company, of 25 cents per pas- 
senger, for local traffic, when the same charge was not made 
on through tickets, and it was there held that the fact that the 
net earnings of the carrier may be large does not of itself justify 
the commission in fixing a rate at less than is reasonable for the 
service, all other things being considered. In the commutation 
rate cases, 21 I. C. C. 428, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had under consideration the commutation rates of eight railroad 
companies running into New York, most of them from points 
in New Jersey. Commissioner Harlan said that “the carriage 
of a commuter differs in many respects from other passenger 
traffic and is an independent, special service”; and, while the 
commutation rates of the Pennsylvania were then reduced, in so 
doing no account was taken of the passenger returns from the 
entire Pennsylvania system, nor of the net revenue from the 
combined receipts of freight, passenger and express business. 
The same principles underly the decisions in the Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 23 U. S. 352, 33 Sup. Ct. 729, Interstate Com. Comm. v. 
Northern Pacific, 222 U. S. 541, 32 Sup. Ct. 108, and Interstate 
Com. Comm. v. L. & N., 227 U. S. 88, 33 Sup. Ct. 185. The 
same question was before the Maryland court of appeals in 
Public Service Comm. v. U. C., 122 Md. 355, where Judge 
Thomas, on page 390, said: “We cannot adopt the view that 
common carriers may be required to perform services at rates 
less than the actual cost of such services, for that would amount 
to confiscation, and would ultimately defeat the very ends they 
are designed to accomplish, namely, to subserve the public good 
and public convenience.” 

The evidence being insufficient to show that the rate fixed by 
the commission was unreasonable and confiscatory, it was held 
that the rate be allowed to go into effect to determine its char- 
acter by actual experience, subject to the right of the road at 
any future time to seek its abrogation by judicial action for cause 
shown.—Pennsylvania v. Towers (Md.) 94 Atl. 331. 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Roberts Walker, general counsel for the receivers of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, has resigned. He has offered to aid 
the receivers of the road at any time his knowledge of its legal 
affairs may be needed, and this offer has been accepted. 


Operating 


It was erroneously reported in last week’s issue that J. P. 
Falk, general yardmaster of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
at Kansas City, Mo., had been appointed superintendent of ter- 
minals at Kansas City. Mr. Falk has been appointed assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at Kansas City. 


W. M. Whitenton, formerly general manager of the first dis- 
trict of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and later with the 
Chicago Electrification Committee, has been appointed operating 
assistant of the Texas & Pacific, reporting to the general super- 
intendent and first vice-president, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. 


John Edward Maun, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Central Vermont, with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt., has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on June 28, 
1856, at Braintree, Vt., 
and was educated in the 
public schools of his na- 
tive town and at Ran- 
dolph Academy. He be- 
gan railway work on 
May 1, 1876, with the 
Central Vermont, and 
served for two years as 
brakeman, and then for 
two years as freight con- 
ductor on the same road. 
He was then for one year 
yardmaster and later for 
four years passenger con- 
ductor on the Mexican 
National, now a part of 
the National Railways of 
Mexico. He subsequent- 
ly served for 30 years as 
passenger conductor on 
the Central Vermont, 
until his appointment in 
January, 1915, as assist- 
ant superintendent of the 
same road, and the following May was promoted to super- 
intendent, with headquarters at St. Albans, as above noted. Mr. 
Maun represented the city of St. Albans in the Vermont legis- 
lature during 1910-1911, and is now mayor of St. Albans. 





J. E. Maun 


S. T. Cantrell, assistant superintendent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Cumberland, Md., has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of the Cumberland division, with headquarters at the 
same place, succeeding C. Lee French, deceased. C. H. Lee has 
been appointed terminal trainmaster of the Cleveland terminal 
of the same road, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. W. J. 
Head has been appointed road foreman of engines and train- 
master of the C. T. & V. district and the Cleveland branch; his 
jurisdiction as road foreman will extend over engine crews at 
the Cleveland terminal. 


Traffic 


C. J. Chisam, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago 
Great Western at Omaha, Neb., has resigned, effective August 1, 
to engage in other business. 


Edwin F. Smallwood has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Boston & Maine, with office at Springfield, Mass. and 
the position of traveling freight agent at Springfield, Mass., has 
been abolished, and Josiah D. Greene has been appointed division 
freight agent, with office at Troy, N. Y., succeeding E. W. 
Abbott, promoted. 
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O. R. Bromley has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Michigan Central, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
vice E. A. Treadway, retired, and Thomas Evans has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with office at London, Ontario. 


Roy Hinchman, formerly agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Athens, Ohio, was erroneously announced in last week’s issue 
to have been appointed general passenger agent of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Hinchman was appointed traveling passenger agent only, 
but has since been transferred back to his former position. 


J. A. Stewart, general passenger agent of the second district 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Topeka, Kan., has had 
his jurisdiction extended to include the St. Louis territory, and 
his headquarters have been moved to Kansas City, Mo. P. A. 
Auer, assistant general passenger agent at Chicago, has been 
transferred to the second district, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. It was erroneously stated in last week’s issue that C. B. 
Sloat, assistant general passenger agent at Little Rock, Ark., 
had been appointed general passenger agent of the third dis- 
trict, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. His jurisdiction has 
been extended over the district formerly in charge of George H. 
Lee, who resigned to become general passenger agent of the 
Lehigh Valley at New York City. 





OBITUARY 


J. Frank Chapman, manager and purchasing agent of the 
Thousand Islands Railway and the Oshawa Railway, with head- 
quarters at Gananoque, Ont., died at his home in that place 
July 19. 


Dr. William H. Stennett, auditor of expenditures of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, died on July 22, at the home of his 
daughter in Oak Park, Ill. He had been connected with the 
North Western continuously for 43 years. 


John Hasbrouck Scoville, a director of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, and a member of the stock exchange firm of Maxwell 
& Scoville, New York, died at his summer home at North 
Andover, Mass., on July 25, at the age of 72. 


Chester Lee French, superintendent of the Cumberland di- 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Cumber- 
land, Md., died July 17, at Atlantic City, N. J., at the age of 48. 
Mr. French’s death followed an illness of several months’ 
duration. 


R. H. Shoemaker, formerly general freight agent of the Day- 
ton & Michigan, now a part of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton, died at his home in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on July 28. 
Mr. Shoemaker was at one time superintendent of the Dayton 
Short Line, now a part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and later vice-president of the St. Louis Bridge & 
Transfer Company. 


C. E. Spagnoletti, formerly and for 37 years superintendent of 
telegraph of the Great Western Railway of England, died on 
June 28 at the age of 83. Mr. Spagnoletti was inventor of 
numerous useful devices in telegraphy and railway signalling. 
He was consulting electrical engineer for the construction of the 
City & South London Railway, and was president of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers (England) in 1885. 


Sir Sanford Fleming, civil engineer, scientist, and a former 
railway builder, died on July 22, at Halifax, N. S., at the age 
of 88. He was born in Scotland and went to Canada in 1848. 
Four years later he became an engineer on the Ontario, Simcoe 
& Huron, now a part of the Grand Trunk,.and when the con- 
struction work on this line was finished he was appointed chief 
engineer, remaining in that position for 11 years. In 1863 he 
was appointed to make a survey of the line connecting the 
maritime with the upper provinces of Canada and later was in 
charge of the construction of this line which was opened in July, 
1876, and was known as the Intercolonial. He advocated the 
construction of a line to the Pacific coast and from 1871 until 
1880, was engineer in chief to carry-out the surveys on lines 
which now form a part of the. Canadian Pacific, and he also 
planned and built the railway across the Island of Newfound- 
land. He spent the latter years of his life-in literary pursuits and 
scientific research, and was the author of a number of books on 
scientific subjects. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Supply Trade News 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue Sueviin Hixon Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has or- 
dered one 60-ton three truck Shay locomotive from the Lima 
Locomotive Corporation. 

Tue CLeveELAND, CiIncINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis will build 
five Pacific type locomotives at its Beach Grove, Ind., shops, to 
be completed before the end of the year. 





CAR BUILDING 


Tue AtLantic Coast LINE is in the market for 800 box cars. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL AND GREAT NorTHERN is in the market for 
2 coaches and 3 chair cars. 

Tue Battimore & Ounto’s order for 2,000 hopper cars, reported 
in the Railway Age Gascite of last week, was divided as follows: 
American Car & Foundry Company, 1,000; Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, 500, and Pressed Steel Car Company, 500. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, InpIANAPOLIS & LouIsvILLE has ordered 6,000 
tons of 90-lb. rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Boston & ALBANy has ordered 600 tons of bridge steel 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


Tue Puiaperraia & Reaptnc has ordered a quantity of steel 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Company for a bridge at Milton, 
Pa. 


Tue Minneapouis & St. Louis and the Cuicaco & NortH 
WESTERN have ordered 764 tons of steel for a viaduct at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, from the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company. 


Tuer SouTHERN has ordered 4,500 tons of rails from Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and 300 tons of steel for a bridge 
over the Rivanna river in Virginia from the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Company. 


SIGNALING 


The Southern Railway has started work on the installation of 
electric automatic block signals on the line from Orange, Va., 
to Arrowhead, 36 miles; Elma, Va., to Amherst, 18.5 miles, and 
Whittle, Va., to Danville, 23 miles. All of this is double track 
nearing completion, except 9 miles of single track between Whittle 
and Dry Fork. This is on the main line between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., and when completed will make a total 
of 415 miles protected by automatic block signals out of the 
649 miles between Washington and Atlanta. 


The Western Maryland has closed a contract with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the new automatic signals, noted 
in the Railway Age Gazette July 16, page 141. The installation 
extends from Big Pool, Md., to Williamsport, 13 miles, and from 
Hagerstown, Md., to Emory Grove, 67 miles. On this 80 miles 
of track there will be 169 signals, 27 highway crossing bells 
and 36 switch indicators. This, together with the 60 miles of 
signals put in last year between Cumberland, Md., and Big Pool, 
completes the automatic signaling of all the single track line 
between Baltimore and Cumberland. 


The Southern Railway is to install a mechanical interlocking 
plant of 40 levers at Danville, Va., at the connection of the new 
main line of the Danville division with the Richmond division. 
In connection with the double tracking of the line, the company 
will install a 48-lever mechanical interlocking at Charlottesville, 
Va. This interlocking will include the crossing with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and will have the power-operated home and dis- 
tant signals. At Embree, S. C., the company will put in a me- 
chanical interlocking at the crossing of the Edisto River Lum- 
ber Company’s road. Here the signals will stand normally clear 
for the trains of the Southern Railway. 


The A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has increased its 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


The Sauvage-Ward Brake Company, Inc., New York, has re- 
cently changed its name to the Smith-Ward Brake Company, Inc. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has taken an order for 38 locomotive cranes for the Russian 
government. 


George F. Alderdice has resigned as assistant general man- 
ager of sales of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, to become 
assistant to the president of the Brier Hill Steel Company. 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, is reported to have received an order from Russia for 500 
all-steel cars and to be negotiating for orders for industrial cars 
to be shipped to France. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company has re- 
ceived an order from the Russian government for $35,000,000 of 
shells, and is reported to have also received an additional order 


for $62,000,000 worth of rifles. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, has received a 
contract from the Canadian Northern for the building of two 
200-ton capacity, modern automatic locomotive coaling plants 
for installation at Big Valley, Alta., and at Kindersley, Sask. 
The contract price is $21,000. 


The Macleod Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, which was announced 
in the issue of July 9 as having received honorable mention for 
its exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco, has more recently been awarded, instead, a silver 
medal. This has been given for its exhibit of locomotive tire 
heaters, rivet forges and portable oil burners. 


The American Steel Export Company, which has been organ- 
ized to handle the export trade of the Cambria Steel Company, 
has established general offices in the Morris building, Philadel- 
phia, in connection with the general offices of the Cambria com- 
pany. The officers of the company are William H. Donner, 
president; C. B. McElhany, first vice-president; W. S. Ottinger, 
second vice-president, and O. Kafka, general manager of sales. 


The United States Light & Heat G&poration, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital.of $7,000,000 to manu- 
facture machinery, batteries and apparatus for the production of 
electric light and heat. It is a reorganization of the United States 
Light & Heat Company, and will take over and continue the 
operation of that company’s plant at Niagara Falls. G. M. 
Walker, A. L. Fowle and A. S. Jones, 60 Broadway, New York, 
are the directors. 


The strike of the molders and coremakers which has been in 
progress at the Depew plant of the Gould Coupler Company for 
the past i8 months, was called off last Monday evening by the 
union. The plant has been in continuous operation since a few 
days after the strike began, but the union maintained its pickets 
until a short time ago. It is understood that the company has 
made no concessions to the men, although it is stated that a 
number of men will be taken back as soon as feasible. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, has issued the 
following announcement: “We desire to announce that we have 
voluntarily released our control over the Holmen patents as re- 
lates to locomotive coaling plant equipment, and have canceled 
our agreement with Mr. Holmen. Two years ago we secured 
control of an improved design of elevating machinery which, 
while retaining all of the advantages of our previous equipment 
under the Holmen patents, entirely eliminates the bucket latches, 
closing springs, and trippers required by those patents. This 
change greatly improves the service and reliability. The results 
obtained after two years’ operation of many representative plants, 
warrants us in making this form our standard, which we will 
hereafter employ in all locomotive coaling stations designed and 
built by this company.” 
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John Havron, president of: the Rogers Locomotive Works, 
Paterson, N. J., from 1901 to 1908, and more recently an officer 
of the Walker & Bennett Car Seat Company, died in Jersey 
City on Saturday, July 25, at the age of 56, from cancer of the 
stomach. Mr. Havron started his career as a clerk in the em- 
ploy of the old Rogers Locomotive & Machine Works in Pater- 
son, N. J., in 1881. He gradually worked his way up to the 
position of secretary of the company, but left in 1893 to go to 
Chicago as the western representative of the Latrobe Steel Com- 
pany, Latrobe, Pa. In 1901 when the Halloran and Smith syndi- 
cate bought the Rogers Locomotive Works, he returned to that 
company as its president and held that position until October 1, 
1908, leaving at that time to go with the Latrobe Steel & Coupler 
Company, with office at Chicago. 


Henry S. Hawley, president of the Railroad Supply Company 
of Chicago, died on July 22, at his summer home in Saunders- 
town, R. I. He was born on August 12, 1851, at Bridgeport, 
Conn. From 1874 to 
1883 he was actively en- 
gaged in bridge contract- 
ing and in promoting 
and constructing rail- 
roads, during which time 
he was identified with 
the Grank Trunk from 
Valparaiso, Ind.,, to 
Thornton, Ill, and also 
purchased at Master’s 
sale the Chicago & South- 
ern, now owned by the 
Grand Trunk. In 1883 
he was the promoter of 
the Chicago & Wiscon- 
sin, which was leased to 
and completed by the 
Chicago, Wisconsin & 
Minnesota, and was pres- 
ident of the latter road 
during its construction 
from Chicago to Schles- 
ingerville, Wis., This is 
now a part of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. He was general agent and 
purchased a part of the right of way of the Chicago Great Western, 
and on its completion was appointed general agent in charge 
of traffic and leases. From 1890 to October, 1893, he was gen- 
eral agent in charge of traffic of the Chicago & Northern Pa- 
cific, and later was general agent and treasurer for the receivers 
of the same road. On July 1, 1897, he was made general agent 
and treasurer of the reorganized company, which was called the 
Chicago Terminal Transfer Company, and on February 1, 1899, 
he was appointed traffic manager, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of the same road. On June 1, 1902, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Railroad Supply Company, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 





H. S. Hawley 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


ALONG THE LACKAWANNA.—This is the title of an extremely 
attractive booklet which has recently been issued by the passenger 
traffic department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to 
introduce the reader to the various points of interest along the 
line of the Lackawanna Railroad between New York and Buffalo 
and its connecting lines to Chicago. The booklet contains a few 
words about each of the stations or towns passed through on the 
route and a large number of illustrations of the things of in- 
terest which may be seen on the way, the two best of these il- 
lustrations showing the skylines of New York and Chicago, 
respectively. 


Russian STEEL TRADE IN 1914.—Russia’s pig-iron production in 
1914 is estimated at 4,270,000 metric tons against 4,555,000 tons 
in 1913. The falling off was entirely in the latter half. The 
furnaces in Poland were closed by the war while those in the 
Ural and Moscow districts suffered. In South Russia the pig- 
iron output was 3,008,000 tons in 1914 and 3,050,000 tons in 1913; 
that of finished iron and steel, 2,314,000 tons in 1914 and 2,275,000 
tons in 1913. 
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Railway Construction 





Dattas South WEsTERN Traction.—This company will build 
a railroad to be operated with gasolene motor cars from Krum, 
Tex., through Dallas to Stephenville, Tex. No contracts have 
been let. There will be five bridges and several depots, shops 
and car sheds. .E. P. Turner is president, and John T. Witt is 
chief engineer. F,. R. Perkins, Dallas, Tex., is engineer in 
charge. 


Epmonton, DunvecaAN & BritisH CoLumBiA.—A contract is 
reported let to G. H. Webster, Calgary, Alta., for work on a 
section of 60 miles through the Grande Prairie district of Al- 
berta. (June 4, p. 1181.) 


FarrMONT & HELEN’s Run.—See Western Maryland. 


New York Susways.—The New York City Board of Estimate 
on July 21 adopted the alternate tunnel plan proposed to carry 
the Fifty-ninth street subway traffic under the East river to the 
borough of Queens. The other plan was to remodel the Queens- 
boro bridge. Although this action informs the Public Service 
Commission, First district, that the Board of Estimate believes 
the tunnel should be built and is prepared to supply the funds 
based on the $4,500,000 bid promised by the Degnon Contracting 
Company, the final decision must be approved by both bodies. 

The Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins Corporation has submitted the 
lowest bid of $3,741,000 for that section of the Broadway sub- 
way beginning at Thirty-eighth street and running north to 
Forty-second street, crossing under the present subway and run- 
ning north under Seventh avenue to Fifty-first street. 

The Dock Contractor Company submitted the lowest bid of 
$1,700,000 for the construction of that part of the Eastern Park- 
way subway in Brooklyn from a point near Church avenue 
under Nostrand avenue to Flatbush avenue. 


Ozark RatLway.—This company has awarded the Blodgett 
Construction Company of Kansas City, Mo., a contract for the 
construction of its line from Mountain Home, Ark., to Rothville, 
a distance of about 15 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap.-—The mayor of Philadelphia has 
signed an ordinance empowering the Pennsylvania to build an 
addition to its Overbrook yards at Philadelphia. It is said that 
from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 will be spent on this work. 

Texas Roaps.—The construction of a railroad is proposed 
from Beeville, Bee county, Tex., to Three Rivers, Live Oak 
county, a distance of about 25 miles The railway will connect 
with the Southern Pacific and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
at Beeville, and may ultimately be extended west to a connection 
with the International & Great Northern. It will pass through 
a ranch country now being rapidly converted into farmland. C. O. 
Williams of Corpus Christi, Tex., is interested. 

TIDEWATER SOUTHERN.—This company will extend its line from 
Modesto, Cal., through Ceres to Turlock, Cal., a distance of about 
16 miles. There will be one bridge of two 150-ft. spans and a 
2,000-ft. trestle requiring 350,000 ft. of timber. The grading 
contract has been awarded to A. G. Chatom of Turlock, Cal. 
The track laying and bridge work will be done by company 
forces. Byron A. Bearce, Stockton, Cal., is president and gen- 
eral manager. 

WESTERN MaryLanp.—A charter has been granted in West 
Virginia to the Fairmont & Helen’s Run Railway, of Baltimore, 
Md., with a capital of $500,000, which was organized by Western 
Maryland interests. The plans call for building a 6-mile line to 
connect new mines which are being opened up by the Con- 
solidation Coal Company in the Helen’s Run fields of West 
Virginia with the Baltimore & Ohio near Fairmont. The in- 
corporators are all officers of the Western Maryland. 

West VirciniA Roaps.—The question of building a line from 
Summersville, W. Va., west to Charleston, about 50 miles, is 
now under consideration, it is said. G. W. Curtin and H. B. 
Curtin, of Curtin, W. Va., are said to be interested in the 
project. 

YorK & RAPPAHANNOCK River.—Application will be made for 
a charter in Virginia, it is said, by this company with a capital 
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of $400,000, to build a line from West Point, Va., northeast to 
Urbanna, about 15 miles. R. S. Bristow, president, Urbanna; 
F. H. Sprague, vice-president, West Point. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Atuens, Ga.—A contract has been given by the Georgia Rail- 
road to Hinton & Stewart, Athens, Ga., to build a two story 
brick and steel warehouse at Athens. Work has already been 
started on the building, which is to be 72 ft. wide, and 130 ft. 
long, and will cost about $20,000. A contract has also been given 
to Hinton & Stewart for grading work in connéction with new 
freight terminals, to consist of a freight house, team tracks, 
warehouses, etc. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Pennsylvania has let a contract to the 
Brann & Stuart Company, Inc., Philadelphia, for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Charles street viaduct over the Pennsylvania tracks 
at the Union station. 

BatrLe Creek, Micu.—The Michigan Railway will build a 150- 
ft. by 50-ft. concrete, steel and brick freight house, including 
freight tracks, pavement, paving approaches, etc. The Michigan 
Railway Engineering Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has been 
awarded the contract. Work will start about August 1. 

Cuicaco, I11.—J. J. Turner, first vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, has been elected president 
of the Chicago Union Station Company. E. D. Sewall, vice- 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been elected 
vice-president, and W. G. White has been appointed secretary. 
An executive committee has been appointed to supervise the work 
of building the new terminal, consisting of A. M. Schoyer, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Lines; E. D. Sewall, vice-president 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and E. A. Howard, real 
estate agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Dayton, Oun10o.—The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh 
will build a bridge over the Miami river at this place to replace 
the one washed out by the floods of March, 1913. No definite 
plans have been prepared at present for such a structure. 


LyncupurG, Va.—The Norfork & Western, the Southern Rail- 
way, and the Chesapeake & Ohio have made an agreement to 
construct a new bridge over the James river at Seventh and 
Commerce streets, Lynchburg. Plans for the proposed bridge 
have not yet been made. 

Manayunk, Pa.—Bids have been received by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for putting up a concrete arch bridge over the 
Schuylkill river at Manayunk. Action has yet to be taken by 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania on this proposi- 
tion, before the contract will be let. 

Mitton, Pa.—An officer writes regarding the steel bridge 
which the Philadelphia & Reading will build over the Susque- 
hanna river at Milton, that the bridge will have 14 through plate 
girder spans from 83 to 96 ft. in length. Contracts have already 
been Iet to the Robert Grace Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the foundation, and to the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
for the steel work. Samuel T. Wagner, chief engineer. (July 16, 
p. 144.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has let a con- 
tract to James Stewart & Co., Chicago, for the construction of 
a 1,000,000 bushel addition to the grain elevator at Girard Point. 
This addition will double the present capacity of the elevator 
which was completed about a year ago. (June 18, p. 1460.) 


PittspurcH, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio has prepared plans 
for a complete remodelling of its passenger station at Smith- 
field and Water streets. Work will be started at once. The entire 
first floor of the present building is to be used as a general wait- 
ing room. The mezzanine floor, now used for the offices of the 
general superintendent and his force, telegraph office, yard- 
master’s office and conductor’s room, will be removed. This 
will give a general waiting room 60 ft. wide by 76 ft. deep, with 
a ticket office facing the general waiting room and the concourse. 
The concourse will be 32 ft. deep and 60 ft. in width. The sec- 
ond floor of the station will be remodelled to take care of the 
general superintendent’s force which will. be moved from the 
mezzanine floor. The baggage, mail and express will be located 
in new quarters arranged for by renovating the present outbound 
freight house. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Delaware & Hudson, it is said, will spend 
about $225,000 to abolish 16 grade crossings in this city. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Roberts Walker has resigned 
as counsel for the receivers of the Chicago, Rockland & Pacific. 


Et Paso & SouTHWESTERN.—The Arizona company, which owns 
and operates the western end of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
running from El Paso, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz., has made a first 
and refunding mortgage to secure an issue of 5 per cent bonds, 
due 1965. The Commercial & Financial Chronicle says: 

“Tt is proposed eventually to consolidate the El Paso, & 
Southwestern system, owning approximately 1,030 miles of rail- 
road in New Mexico, Texas, Arizona and Mexico, into one 
owning and operating corporation under the laws of New 
Mexico and Arizona; and ultimately to transfer to that cor- 
poration the title to all the property in the systém which can 
suitably be connected with the railroad. The present issue of 
bonds, of which $8,055,000 have been immediately authorized 
and will at once be a first lien on the 458 miles on the Western 
division, will eventuzt:ty be a first lien on the entire system 
of over 1,000 miles, the issue of additional bonds after con- 
solidation having been authorized by the corporation com- 
mission to retire the existing first mortgage bonds on the East- 
ern division. 

“The present outstanding bonds of the system, including 
bonds in the treasury, are $15,792,000. When the operation is 
completed the outstanding bonds will be $16,627,000, including 
bonds in the treasury. 

“No additional financing is contemplated at present, and the 
result of the consolidation will be to place both the title and 
the operation in a consolidated company, which will be called 
the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company. Thus the 
objection to having a railroad owned by a holding company 
will be eliminated, and the number of corporations comprising 
the system will be reduced from 13 to 4, or perhaps 3. The 
system will have one first mortgage bond in a substantial 
amount, instead of several scattered and ‘disconnected bonds 
in a like total amount.” 


Missouri Paciric.—A notice has been sent to holders of the 
$3,459,000 Central branch first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due 
1919, asking them to communicate with a committee consist- 
ing of Charles A. Peabody, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; L. Edmund Zacher, of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn., and Robert Struthers, Jr., 
of Wood, Struthers & Co. 

See editorial comments elsewhere in this issue. 


OAKLAND, ANTIocH & Eastern.—A financial plan has been adopt- 
ed by the investigating committee and the approval of the 
California railroad commission has been asked to the putting 
through of this plan. The committee says: “If the amended 
plan is consummated and the bondholders forego the collec- 
tion of the three years’ coupons, and the stockholders make 
the loan [$3 on each $100 shares held], the entire net earnings 
during that period can then be used to pay for new debt. 
Should the earnings equal the estimates of Bion J. Arnold, 
sufficient money will be available during the period to reduce 
the floating debt to such an extent that the road will be able to 
continue.” 

Pere Marguette.—A date for the sale of this road has once 
again been fixed, the date now being November 15, 1915, and 
the upset price being fixed at $14,000, subject to underlying 
bonds, interest and receiver’s certificates. 





GuaTEMALA Raitways.—In his message to the National Legis- 
lative Assembly at its ordinary sittings opened on March 1, the 
president of Guatemala said in regard to railways that the sec- 
tion of the Pan-American Railway in Guatemala has been finally 
completed, though its advantages have not yet been felt, owing 
to the suspension of traffic caused by the civil war in Mexico. 
Work on the railway of the Altos was interrupted for a time in 
consequence of the necessity of all available laborers being 
required for agriculture, but this having passed the construction 
work has been renewed and is now actively proceeding. Tenders 
for constructing the Eastern Railway are being considered. 





